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The Organisation and Work of the 
War Agricultural Executive 


Committees 
Joun R. Currikz, M.S., B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.D. 


Economics Research Department, Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon 


I.—CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEES 


|! is hardly necessary to emphasise at this critical time the primary 
necessity to the national security of greatly increasing our home 
food production. In view of the constant possibility during the last 
few years of an outbreak of hostilities in which this country would 
be involved, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 
Ministry of Food (the latter was reconstituted in 1936 as the Food 
(Defence Plans) Department of the Board of Trade, and transformed 
into the Ministry in 1939) had prepared plans for the safeguarding 
in that event of the national food supply. In these the encouragement 
of home production was an essential feature; among the most 
important of the measures contemplated was the ploughing-up of a 
considerable area of grassland and its conversion to tillage. To direct 
and supervise this work throughout the country it was decided to 
constitute War Agricultural Executive Committees, mainly on a 
county basis, throughout Great Britain. 

During the spring and early summer of 1939, as the international 
outlook was steadily darkening, these committees and their executive 
officers were selected and announced by the appropriate Minister— 
in the case of England and Wales, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and for Scotland the Secretary of State—and upon the 
declaration of war on 3rd September last the whole organisation was 
in a state of instant readiness to function. On 1st and 4th September, 
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respectively, the Ministers delegated to these committees within their 
areas, the powers conferred under Regulations 51, 53, 62, 63 and 
85 of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939,! made under the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939.2 The committees, thus 
adequately armed with powers, settled down to their task. 


IJ.—AREAS 


An executive committee was appointed for each of the forty- 
eight administrative counties in England (excluding the County of 
London)? and for the thirteen counties of Wales and Monmouthshire.* 
In Scotland the county was taken as the basic area, but owing to 
the broken or insular nature of much of the country, especially in the 
north and west, certain counties were subdivided, and two or more 
committees appointed, while in other cases two counties were placed 
under a single committee. Thus there are forty committees for the 
thirty-three Scottish counties, and ror for the whole of Great Britain. 


1JI.—MEMBERSHIP 


The chairmen and other members of the executive committees 
are directly appointed by the Minister,° each committee being con- 
stituted by a separate Order. He may at any time amend or revoke 
the Order, or appoint additional members to the Committee, either 
to represent special interests or otherwise. In the case of England 
and Wales the committees usually consist of seven members in addi- 
tion to the chairman; in Scotland, however, they have a tendency 
to be larger. 

In the selection of chairmen the qualifications which appear to 
have been looked for are: (a) a practical familiarity with the problems 
of agriculture, gained as farmer, landowner, auctioneer and valuer, 
etc.; and (b) some experience of agricultural administration. With 
regard to the latter, in a number of cases the chairman of either the 
Agricultural Committee or the Smallholdings Committee of the 
county council was appointed to this post. In other areas the chair- 


1S.R. & O., 1939, No. 927. 

22 & 3 Geo. 6, Ch. 62. By the Cultivation of Lands Order, 1939 (S.R. & O., 1939, 
No. 1078) and the Cultivation of Lands (Scotland) Order, 1939 (S.R. & O., 1939, 
No. 1650/S. 117). 

3 No Committee was appointed for the Isles of Scilly or for County Boroughs which 
had previously appointed an Agricultural Committee. 

4 Separate Executive Committees were appointed for the Counties of Brecon and 
Radnor, which have a joint peace-time Agricultural Committee. 

5 The divided counties are: Aberdeen (4 committees), Inverness (3), Argyll, Ayr, 
Bute, Fife, Perth, and Ross and Cromarty (2 each). The counties with joint committees 
are Dumbarton and Renfrew, Peebles and Selkirk, and Stirling and Clackmannan, while 
Kinross is joined with West Fife. 

6 In the case of England and Wales, it is understood that the Ministry acted on the 
recommendation of its Land Commissioners. 
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man of the county council or, in Scotland, the Convener of the 
county was appointed, and in one or two instances the Lord 
Lieutenant. The chairman of the county council was appointed in 
Berkshire,! Cumberland, Hampshire, Soke of Peterborough, East 
Riding of York, and Radnor; the Convener in Aberdeen (Aberdeen 
and Ellon districts), Banff, Nairn,! and Wigtown,! and the Lord 
Lieutenant in Moray. In some instances a person was available who 
had had extensive national as well as local experience of agricultural 
conditions, as in the cases of Lord Addison (Buckinghamshire), who 
held office as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture 
in 1929-30, and Minister from 1930 to 1931; Sir Merrik Burrell 
(Sussex, West), who has been prominently associated with the work 
both of the Council of Agriculture for England and the Agricultural 
Research Council; and Alderman Mervyn T. Davies (Brecon), 
President of the National Farmers’ Union in 1932. 

The other members of the executive committee are drawn from 
prominent representatives of agricultural interests in the county, or 
those with experience of agricultural administration. They may thus 
include landowners, farmers, organisers of agricultural trade unions, 
members of the county council (and probably of the County Agricul- 
tural Committee) and office holders in professional and technical 
societies, such as county agricultural associations, county branches 
of the National Farmers’ Union, associations of auctioneers, land 
agents and valuers, and other bodies. In England and Wales there 
is an accepted principle providing for the inclusion in each com- 
mittee of one representative of agricultural workers, and a woman 
member, who is, in most cases, the county chairman of the Women’s 


Land Army. 


IV.—OFFICERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Each executive committee is assisted by an executive officer 
and a secretary, appointed by the Minister and named in the Order. 

The duties of the executive officer are to advise the committee 
on technical questions, to assist in discharging the agricultural func- 
tions for which the committee is responsible, and to ensure that the 
directions issued by the committee are carried out. The executive 
officers were appointed by the central department after consultation 
with the chairman of the executive committee. 

In England and Wales counties can be divided into three groups 
on the basis of the appointment of their executive officers :— 


(a) The largest group consists of those counties where the 
County Land Agent, who is the principal officer of the Smallhold- 
1 Also Lord Lieutenant. 
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ings Committee of the county council, has been appointed. It 
may be significant in this connection that the Ministry entrusted 
the selection of the committees and their officers to its Land 
Division. 

(b) The counties—16 in England! and 5 in Wales—where the 
Agricultural Organiser for the county (who is in some instances 
also the Principal of the County Farm Institute) has undertaken 
the work. 

(c) Those counties where the position has been filled by an 
appointment from outside the ranks of the senior departmental 
officials of the county council, usually by a surveyor or estate 
agent in private practice, or a farmer or retired farmer. 


In Scotland, where the county councils are not directly responsible 
for the system of local agricultural extension work, a different practice 
has been followed. There the executive officers are, in nearly all 
instances, members of the county or extension staffs of the three 
agricultural colleges at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. Ina few 
cases in Scotland joint executive officers have been appointed, while 
in half-a-dozen others an executive officer acts for two regions. 

The secretary is the channel of communication between his com- 
mittee and the Ministry of Agriculture or the Department of Agricul- 
ture for Scotland. In England and Wales, in some cases the County 
Solicitor has been appointed, and in others an assistant of the clerk 
of the county council, with or without legal qualifications. This has 
not been an invariable rule, however. In Scotland the Secretaries 
of the Agricultural Colleges act as secretaries to one-quarter of the 
executive committees, for areas situated near the colleges. In seven 
regions, wholly or mainly insular, and included in the counties of 
Argyll, Bute, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, and Zetland, the offices 
of secretary and executive officer are combined (in the majority of 
these cases the local agricultural county organiser has been appointed) . 
Where the secretary is not a member of the college central or extension 
staffs a local solicitor, bank agent, or other suitable person has been 
appointed. In one or two cases again joint secretaries have been 
appointed, or a secretary may act for two committees. 


V.—RELATIONS WITH THE CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 


The committees were given power to determine their procedure, 
including proceedings and place of meeting. The only provisions laid 
down by the Cultivation of Lands Orders were that a minute book 
shall be kept and also accounts of receipts and expenditure; the latter 


1 Including Cumberland and Westmorland, which have the same executive officer. 
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shall be open to inspection by any officer of the Ministry or Depart- 
ment, and shall be made up and audited in such manner as the 
Minister or Secretary of State shall direct.1 


It is especially necessary to view the powers of the committees 
in light of the exceptional conditions under which it was considered 
likely that they would be called upon to exercise their functions in 
war-time. The committees were originally set up on the assumption 
that London would be bombed in the first month of the war, and 
that Whitehall might be considerably disorganised. It was therefore 
supposed that some considerable degree of regional autonomy might 
be required, as in the case of the Regional Civil Defence Commis- 
sioners. As these conditions were not realised central control became 
wider and more constant. Quite recently the committees have been 
told definitely that they are agents of the Ministry or Department of 
Agriculture, and the paid officers are practically Ministry officials. 


Members of the staffs of the Ministry and the Department, in the 
case of England and Wales, the Lands Commissioners, in Scotland, 
members of the Inspectorate and of the Small Holdings and Land 
Settlement Technical Staff—act as liaison officers between the 
central department and the executive committees with a view to 
facilitating and co-ordinating the progress of their work. These 
officers, each of whom is usually allotted to two neighbouring areas, 
attend the meetings of the executive committees. In addition, liaison 
officers for the whole country have been appointed: for England, 
Mr. William Gavin, C.B.E., with Mr. Cedric Drewe, M.P., the Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to the Minister, and Mr. Anthony Hurd, 
as assistants, Mr. C. Bryner Jones, C.B., C.B.E., Welsh Secretary 
of the Ministry, for Wales, and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State, for Scotland. The services of the members of the Advisory 
Panel of Scientists for Research are available to advise the central 
departments on the technical problems which may arise in connection 
with the programmes of increased production which have been laid 
down for the executive committees to initiate and supervise. The 
economists attached to the various advisory provinces act as intelli- 
gence officers of the Ministry with regard to agricultural conditions 
and problems, arising from the war, in their areas. 


VI.—Sus-ComMMITTEES 


An executive committee may (subject, in England and Wales, to 
any directions given by the Minister) appoint sub-committees for 


1In addition, in Scotland the chairman shall appoint one or more members of the 
committee to act as vice-chairmen. 
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such purposes as it thinks fit. A sub-committee may consist either 
wholly or partly of persons co-opted from outside the executive com- 
mittee. Usually the executive committee names the chairman. There 
is wide variation in the size of these sub-committees, but they 
ordinarily consist of six or seven members. Thus in a large county 
the number of persons serving either on the executive committee or its 
various sub-committees may be well over one hundred. The number 
and functions of sub-committees are determined by the executive 
committee, but they are normally of two types, called technical and 
district committees respectively. The appointment of such committees 
ensures the adequate representation, in the county war agricultural 
organisation, of special knowledge and experience, as regards 
particular subjects and different areas. 

Technical committees (or county sub-committees) are charged 
with more detailed concern, over the whole area of the executive 
committee, with one or other of its functions: these may deal with 
such subjects as cultivations and drainage, labour, machinery, live- 
stock and feeding stuffs, supplies, horticulture, and insects and pests. 
Executive committees need not necessarily, and do not usually, 
appoint all the committees suggested, and the extent of the delegation 
of duties varies widely. As far as possible at least one member of 
the executive committee is appointed a member of each technical 
committee, and usually is its chairman; in some areas, all the 
members of the executive committee are ex-officio members of each 
technical committee. These committees include members with a 
specialised knowledge of the particular subject, such as seed and 
forage merchants, agricultural implement and machinery dealers, and 
officials of agricultural trade unions, as well as farmers. Arrange- 
ments have recently been made for a definite ‘‘ interlocking ’’ of 
membership between the feeding-stuffs sub-committees of agricultural 
executive committees and the county feeding-stuffs committees of 
the Ministry of Food. 

The region of the executive committee is usually divided into 
districts (or areas), corresponding in general to the existing rural 
districts, and a district committee is appointed for each. These act, 
within their own areas, as the ‘‘ eyes and ears’’ of the executive 
committee: they are required to see that Orders issued by the 
executive committee are carried out, to report cases of bad farming, 
and generally to advise on such problems locally. The membership 
of these committees is drawn from leading farmers and other agricul- 
turalists in the district. 

To each technical and district committee is attached an officer, 
who is under the direction of the county executive officer, and is 
responsible to him for reporting on the discharge of the functions 
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entrusted to his committee. In the case of district committees this 
official is usually called the district or area officer, and may serve one 
or more areas. In some counties the district officers attend meetings 
of the executive committee. There may also be local part-time 
secretaries of district committees, and parish correspondents may be 
appointed. It is difficult to lay down general rules concerning the 
selection and staffing arrangements regarding these officers, as these 
are a matter for decision by the individual executive committee, and 
existing arrangements differ widely, mainly owing to the diverse 
sources from which the officers are drawn. It may be said that in 
general where the executive officer or secretary is the permanent head 
of a department of the county council, such as the land agent, 
valuation officer, or agricultural organiser, the subordinate technical 
officials, who act as secretaries of technical committees and district 
officers, will be mainly seconded or transferred from the staff of his 
normal department. The same variance of practice occurs as regards 
office accommodation and its location. Probably, in the above 
instances, the offices of the executive committee and its technical 
committees will be located in the county offices, shire hall, or farm 
institute. 


VII.—DELEGATION OF POWERS TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


By the Cultivation of Lands Order, the executive committee is 
authorised to exercise in its area, “‘ for the purpose of increasing or 
maintaining the production of articles, or for maintaining supplies 
and services essential to the life of the community,’’ the powers of 
the Minister (or Secretary of State) under Regulations 51, 62, 63 and 
85 of the Defence Regulations in respect of any land, and under 
Regulation 53 in respect of any chattel (or corporeal moveable) 
required in connection with the use of such land. The powers 
delegated were to be exercised at the expense of the Minister, subject 
to such directions as to approval of expenditure or otherwise as may 
from time to time be given to the committee by the Minister. The 
Minister may by order revoke any authority given or delegation made 
by the Cultivation of Lands Order either generally or in relation to 
any particular committee. 


Thus the executive committee is in possession, under the Order 
and later Orders, of the following powers:— 


(r) It may give directions with respect to the cultivation, 
management or use of any agricultural land!; if these directions 
1In Scotland, the committee requires the written consent of the Secretary of State 


to give directions with respect to any land that is kept or preserved mainly or exclusively 
for purposes of sport or recreation, or land used as a racecourse. 
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are contravened or not complied with, the Committee, in a case 
where the land is held by a tenant, may, with the written consent 
of the Minister or Secretary of State, terminate the tenancy. 

If it appears to the committee that the tenant of an agricultural 
holding is not cultivating it according to the rules of good 
husbandry, it may, in the same manner, terminate the tenancy. 

Where the committee is in possession of any agricultural land 
it may make contracts for its occupation by any person while 
possession is retained. (Regulation 62.) 

(2) It may, with the written consent of the Minister or 
Secretary of State, take possession of any land. Such land may 
be used by it, or under its authority, for such purpose, and in 
such manner, as it thinks expedient. (Regulation 51.) 


(3) It may requisition any chattel (or corporeal moveable) ; 
but shall not, without the written consent of the Minister or 
Secretary of State, do so in respect of any except such as may be 
found upon or may have been removed from any land of which 
the committee are in (or take) possession. (Regulation 53.) 

(4) It may by order authorise persons to enter upon any 
land and to take steps for the purpose of killing or taking hares, 
rabbits, deer or any specified class of birds, vermin, or pests, for 
the purpose of— 


(a) preventing or minimising injury to crops or trees, or 
wastage of pasturage; or 

(b) increasing the supply of food in the United Kingdom. 
(Regulation 63.) 


(5) Members of an executive committee and of its sub-com- 
mittees, and officers authorised by it, may enter on any land for 
the purpose of exercising any of the powers conferred in relation 
to that land; may enter and inspect any land for the purpose of 
determining whether, and in what manner, any of those powers 
are to be exercised; and may pass over any land. (Regulation 85.) 


VITI.—DuTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The main task of the executive committee is to obtain an increase 


in the home-produced food supply by bringing additional land into 
cultivation, and by improving existing arable and pasture land. The 
Government laid down that, for the 1940 harvest at least, the aim 
should be to secure an increase of about 13 million acres in the tillage 
area in England and Wales, 260,000 acres in Scotland, and 250,000. 
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acres in Northern Ireland. These totals were allocated among the 
various counties by the central departments. Within the limits of 
their powers the executive committees were given a free hand as far 
as possible, and may exercise their discretion, subject to reporting to 
the central department their decisions and acts. 


The functions of the executive committees are, therefore, generally 
to supervise the cultivation, management and use of the land in their 
area, sO as to ensure the maximum output of crops and livestock 
products. In particular, they are charged with the responsibility for 
controlling the scheme for the ploughing up of grassland and its con 
version to arable cultivation, at least up to the total acreage assigned 
to the area as its quota for the current year. Thus the immediate 
problem the committees had to deal with, on taking up their duties, 
was to allocate the county quota over all the farms in the area. To 
assist them they were supplied by headquarters with a copy of the 
latest Agricultural Returns, collected annually on 4th June from all 
agricultural holdings in the country; these provide the acreage of 
each farm, with details of cropping and livestock. With this as a 
basis, each farm was considered, and its appropriate task allocated. 
Although the procedure varied from area to area, the principle was 
applied in all of making use of local farming knowledge in determin- 
ing the task to be undertaken on each farm, by freely consulting and 
considering the recommendations of the district committee. A 
Ploughing Order, specifying the Ordnance Survey numbers and 
acreage, and prescribing the required use of each field, was then 
served on the owner of the land, a copy being sent also to the owner 
in the case of tenant farms. If no appeal against the acreage or crop- 
ping of the land affected was lodged, or if, after a hearing, this was 
disallowed by the committee, the Order became obligatory; thereafter 
any failure or refusal to comply with it made the occupier subject 
to the exercise of the compulsory powers conferred on the committee 
by Regulation 62. 


As a consequence of this function, the committees are called upon 
to assist the farmer in all the problems that he encounters in planning 
and achieving the additional output required of him. Among these 
functions the principal are:— 


(r) To survey the requirements of farmers and arrange for 
an adequate supply for those who have not, or cannot obtain, 
sufficient labour, seed, fertilisers, implements, machinery, etc. 
With regard to labour, they may have to arrange for the release 
of skilled agricultural workers from the Forces; the postponement 
of military service of such skilled men; the assistance of serving 
soldiers at certain times; and the training of an additional supply 
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of labour. They work closely in touch with the organisation of 
the Women’s Land Army. 

(2) If the Miscellaneous Provisions Bill becomes law, the com- 
mittees will administer the facilities by which farmers may obtain 
credit, from funds placed at their disposal by the Ministry. 

(3) The administration of the grant of £2 per acre for the 
ploughing up of pasture at least seven years old and the mole 
drainage grant. 

(4) To advise on the most effective methods of controlling 
insect and other pests and of preventing damage by vermin or 
game. 

(5) To keep records with regard to claims for compensation 
which may arise after the war. 

(6) The committees have been asked to urge the cultivation 
of special crops, e.g., flax and sugar-beet, and to extend the 
facilities for grass-drying. 

(7) To administer an emergency reserve of feeding-stuffs, 
which may be distributed to farmers should the necessity arise. 


IX.—GENERAL SURVEY OF ORGANISATION AND FUNCTIONS 


In considering the problem of increasing the production of food- 
stuffs in the United Kingdom during the present war, we must note 
the great initial advantage of having already, at the outbreak of 
hostilities, considered in broad terms a programme of increased 
production, and created the nucleus of an organisation with powers 
to carry it out. This was one of the most valuable lessons drawn 
from the experience of the war of 1914-18. In all belligerent countries, 
including Germany, at the beginning of hostilities in 1914, the import- 
ance of maintaining and increasing the supply of vital raw materials 
and other requirements was not sufficiently realised. 

It is true that a week after the outbreak of war in 1914 the Board 
of Agriculture appointed a consultative committee, with members 
drawn from all parts of the country. It was not until the following 
year, largely as a result of the recommendations of the report of the 
Milner Committee, that the Board asked the county councils to set 
up War Agricultural Committees.'_ These were set the task of arrang- 
ing for three million additional acres of grassland to be ploughed 
up; they had, however, no compulsory powers to require this until 
1917, when the Food Production Department was given such powers 
under the Defence of the Realm Acts. These powers were then 
delegated to executive committees. The War Agricultural Committees, 


1 It was laid down that the committee must be representative of landowners, farmers 
and farm workers. The existing agricultural education official of the county council 
was to act as its secretary, and the Board was to be represented at its meetings by a 
Commissioner or Inspector. 
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as previously constituted, had been found to be too large to function 
in an executive capacity, and they were therefore instructed to set 
up executive committees of not less than four nor more than seven 
members with such additional members as the Board might nominate. 
These executive committees, which appointed their own chairmen, 
were authorised to act as the Board’s representatives in dealing with 
local questions, and were given a free hand.! Twenty-one local 
commissioners were appointed to represent the Food Production 
Department, each of whom was to be a member of the county com- 
mittees in his area. 


A further step was taken in February, 1917, when a Food Produc- 
tion Department, under a Director-General, was established in the 
Board of Agriculture. This Department formulated policy and 
announced its plans, and the county bodies were then required to 
carry them out. It also undertook the responsibility of supplying 
labour, animal feeding-stuffs, etc., where required. It may thus be 
seen that during the last war it took two and a half years to reach the 
same position as regards the formation of a policy and an adequate 
organisation of ‘‘ food-production ’’ which, at least on paper, had 
already been attained in September, 1939. 


Nevertheless, there is as yet little ground for complacency, for, 
as regards actual production, the magnitude of the task which con- 
fronts the Ministry of Agriculture, the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland, and the War Agricultural Executive Committees, has been 
correspondingly increased in the last twenty or so years. The gravity 
of the problem scarcely needs emphasis when we reflect that in 1914 
the amount of arable land in cultivation was 11 million acres, which 
was increased in 1918 to 12,400,000, but had fallen to less than 
9 million acres in 1939. Also the number of male workers engaged 
in the industry has fallen in twenty years by a figure only a little 
short of 500,000, that is, nearly one-third of the total. Thus the area 
of land under tillage has declined very considerably, and the man- 
power available to increase it has declined to an even greater degree. 


This is offset, but only partly, by greatly increased technical know- 
ledge and improved mechanical methods of cultivation. 


It will be seen that the organisation gradually created during 
1914-18, under the urgent stress of war conditions, affords evidence 
of the origin of many of the characteristic features of the present War 
Agricultural Executive Committees. It will now be of value to con- 
sider some of the significant factors concerning their organisation and 


1In May, 1917, the executive committees were advised to subdivide their counties 
into areas, and appoint a district committee, of experienced local agriculturists, for 
each. It was also suggested that parisk correspondents should be appointed. 
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functions which emerge from experience of their first six months of 
existence. 


Considering first the organisation of the executive committees, it 
is a remarkable fact that the agricultural committees of the county 
councils, which developed from the executive committees appointed 
during 1914-18, were not utilised when the country was faced with 
this fresh emergency, and distinct bodies were appointed. The county 
council committees are democratically appointed bodies, representa- 
tive of, and presumably trusted by, the farming community in their 
areas. Although they are appointed by the county councils from 
among their own members, together with co-opted persons nominated 
by the Minister, while the War Executive Committees were intended 
to act as agents of the central departments, entirely free from local 
supervision or control, it would still have been possible for the member- 
ship of the county council committees to be appointed to discharge, 
collectively, but in a distinct capacity, the functions of the executive 
committees for their areas. It is here that some ground appears to 
have been given for a criticism of administrative duplication. Further, 
even if it were considered necessary or desirable that a new and 
special committee should be constituted, to cope with the exceptional 
and peculiar conditions of war-time, it would seem likely and natural 
that a considerable degree of identity of membership as well as co- 
ordination of function should exist between the two. The position as 
regards the various counties differs widely, but in some the avoidance 
of identity is remarkable. From a cursory examination of the 
personnel of the committees it would appear that their composition 
has been appreciably influenced by the fact that the plans for their 
constitution were entrusted to the Land Division of the Ministry, 
which supervises the provision of smallholdings by the county 
councils, but not their agricultural education and advisory work. 
Again, it would appear extraordinary that in only one-third of the 
counties of England and Wales has the Agricultural Organiser been 
appointed the Executive Officer of the County War Agricultural 
Executive Committee, although the success of the administrative work 
of the executive committees must largely depend upon the degree to 
which the farmers effectively use the educational and advisory 
facilities provided by the county councils, through the county 
organisers and their staffs. Speaking generally, it is evidently vital 
that the executive committees should obtain and hold the goodwill 
of the local farming community, and if there are any counties in 
which a feeling develops that an agricultural committee, or a county 
organiser, who commands confidence and respect, has been set aside, 
the executive committee may encounter a certain amount of 
antagonism in the minds of the farmers. 
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Nevertheless, there may be weighty reasons why the field for the 
selection of personnel, both of the committees and their officers, should 
be of the widest, and as free as possible from any idea of depending 
upon present status or position. As regards membership of the 
executive committees and their sub-committees, the qualifications 
required seem to be: (a) respect and influence among the farmers of 
the area; (b) quickness and experience in grasping essentials; and 
(c) effectiveness as committeemen. The problem is to obtain men 
who can clearly visualise and keep in mind the main objective, can 
set the various obstacles in their proper perspective, and can get the 
job through without raising active opposition or being unduly 
deferential to the trivialities which we normally call red tape. If the 
chairman of the County Agricultural Committee should happen to be 
an ageing man, with no exceptional capacity for organisation or 
administration, it would be difficult to maintain that he should have 
been given the very responsible position of chairman of the War 
Executive Committee. The same applies to the appointment of the 
executive officer. This is a post which requires in its holder the 
essential qualities of a strong and energetic personality, a capacity 
for getting things done in a hurry, and a temperament unlikely to let 
him get flustered under pressure of work. Thus men who may make 
competent and even excellent members of public bodies or permanent 
officials under normal conditions may not be those most endowed 
with the necessary qualities for this particular work in war-time. On 
the other hand, many people who have the necessary qualities are 
either too busy with other activities in peace, or they refuse to be 
bothered with the necessary slowness of public affairs. But they 
might be available, and could be profitably used, in times such as 
these. This is ample justification for adopting a flexible procedure 
in the selection of personnel, with a view to getting the type of 
qualification needed for work of this kind in a grave emergency. 

A criticism which is sometimes made of the personnel of the 
executive committees is that too few members have been included 
whose living depends upon their own capacity to farm well. There 
exists, of course, a difficulty in connection with the amount of time 
which practising farmers can give to public work. This arises not 
least with regard to the district committees. These have done excel- 
lent work in visiting farms, and advising on the additional acreage 
for each, but their usefulness beyond that is limited; for having their 
own farms to attend to, they usually have not the time later, when 
pressure of work is at its height in the spring season, to repeat their 
visits and see how the work is progressing. Also, being unpaid, 
they do not feel that it is incumbent upon them to undertake other 
than committee work. Such work should therefore be looked after 
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by the district officer, who must have a thorough knowledge of 
practical agriculture, especially in relation to local conditions of farm- 
ing. From the point of view of the adequate representation of 
practical farmers on executive committees and their sub-committees, 
it is desirable that duplication of membership by one person should 
be avoided as far as possible, in order to spread the responsibility 
widely and to limit the calls made upon the time of busy individuals 
by this voluntary public service. In areas, if such exist, where the 
chairman, members of the executive committee and sub-committees 
and the executive officer are not in vital and continual contact with 
the practical agriculturists a serious handicap exists, which is not 
likely to further the fullest mobilisation of the resources available. 

From all this it is evident that the character of the personnel, and 
its careful selection, counts for a good deal more than in normal times. 

Turning to the functions of the executive committees, the outstand- 
ing characteristic is the considerable degree of local autonomy which 
they enjoy. This is to be welcomed as a recognition that attempts 
at direct control from a highly centralised organisation at head- 
quarters, or even conducted on a regional basis, conforming to the 
Regional Civil Defence areas, are not suitable for the highly diversified 
conditions of agriculture. There is thus much to be said for a type 
of organisation which has brought about a very large measure of 
devolution in the comparatively small administrative area of the 
county, and into the even smaller district divisions. The disadvan- 
tages are in the main those which are inherent in any scheme for 
the multiple devolution of functions: the risk of very marked in- 
equalities occurring in the degree of efficiency attained, and con- 
sequently the progress made, in the different areas. Where the chair- 
man and executive officer both have the necessary vigour and 
suitable temperaments for the task, devolution may work very well, 
because it affords the advantage of providing an area over which a 
small number of people can keep an intimate and effective control, 
and gives them an opportunity of applying their ‘‘ driving ’’ abilities 
to the whole area unhampered, as far as possible, by red tape. On 
the other hand, in counties where such men are lacking, the devolu- 
tion of authority may be almost wholly bad. 

Thus, with this local autonomy, if it is to be fully effective, there 
must go a considerable degree of central co-ordination, if not of 
control. There must exist, first, continuous touch between the local 
bodies and headquarters, which is provided by the appointment of 
local liaison officers from the departments’ technical staffs. But this is 
not enough. There must also exist within the central department 
itself a system for the co-ordination of local effort on a national basis. 
It is not sufficient that the functions of headquarters should be entirely 
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administrative, issuing necessary Orders, receiving reports from the 
committees, answering questions, and judging the progress of their 
work by strictly statistical standards. Despite the appointment of the 
central liaison officers for England, Wales, and Scotland respectively, 
it would appear that there is need for the establishment in the central 
departments of three bodies to deal with the work which the county 
executive committees are undertaking. These would be:— 


(1) A policy-forming body, to review the situation and revise 
plans in the light of swiftly-changing conditions. 


(2) A strong scientific body, to see that the plans authorised 
by the policy-forming body are based on complete data, and take 
account of all the factors, nutritional, economic, and technical, 
entering into the present situation. 


(3) A revising body, armed with adequate powers of enquiry, 
continually reviewing the organisation and activities of the various 
executive committees. These committees have the maximum of 
autonomy. Autonomy affords an opportunity to make either a 
success or failure of a job, but when that job has a national 
significance there should be a further responsibility entrusted to 
an authoritative central body to see that there is no likelihood of 
failure. 


(a) There is a national responsibility for seeing that 
uniformly good progress is made in all areas. Autonomy is 
only justified when it leads to the greatest possible progress, 
but if that should not be the case, and it simply results in 
mismanagement, as it may in a few instances, the national 
authority must step in and reprove or correct, for even partial 
and local inefficiency cannot be afforded in a matter of such 
vital concern. The necessity of placing some direct responsi- 
bility on a body at headquarters for this is all the more 
necessary in that the efficiency of the work of the executive 
committees is not so far subject to public scrutiny, and it would 
therefore be possible for them to go seriously wrong without 
provoking any great public outcry. 


(b) The second function of such a revising body would be 
to consider the machinery and personnel of the various com- 
mittees, and to suggest any changes. The Minister has the 
power to appoint additional members to committees, to con- 
stitute an entirely fresh committee, or to supersede an executive 
officer. Is any systematic effort made to consider the need 
for effecting changes in personnel when necessary? The 
members and officers of these committees should be the best 
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available. Possibly the occurrence of unequal capacity in the 
personnel of different areas is inevitable, but drastic steps are 
required to minimise its effects. When a large number of 
appointments have had to be made throughout the country, 
under conditions of haste and secrecy, it cannot be expected 
that all should prove outstandingly successful or even entirely 
satisfactory. Occasional mistakes in selection must occur, as 
a result of errors of judgment, the intrusion of favouritism 
or prejudice, or even of the hurry with which the nominations 
had to be made in order to get the organisation in being within 
the time. In such circumstances a revision of personnel 
should be contemplated from the very start. There is, there- 
fore, a real need for an authoritative body at headquarters to 
undertake a comprehensive survey of the personnel, as they 
have now revealed themselves in six months of activity, in 
order to advise the Ministers, where necessary, to make addi- 
tions or changes. The longer the time that is allowed to 
elapse before revision is undertaken the more difficult it will 
be for newly-appointed officers quickly to pick up the threads 
of what has already been done, especially if reorganisation is 
required at the same time. 

In view also of the fact that the committees were largely 
left to determine their own procedure and to devise their 
machinery, such a body could compare the results of practice 
adopted in different areas, and commend for wider acceptance 
those which have proved their worth. 


Finally, within the areas themselves, there is an urgent need, in 
view of the magnitude of the task, for the fullest mobilisation of all 
available resources of administrative and technical knowledge and 
experience. To obtain an increased production of foodstuffs requires 
the planning of a programme and the administrative work of getting 
it into operation, but it needs no less, the provision of technical 
advice, to assist farmers to obtain the best results from their efforts. 
Not only should the existing educational and advisory facilities be 
maintained at their present scope and maximum efficiency, but they 
must be extended and intensified. Reports indicate that farmers are 
facing their task fully conscious of the help which they can receive 
from the various agencies—the agricultural colleges, the regional 
advisory services maintained by the central departments, and the 
county agricultural education departments—and that since the out- 
break of war a greatly increased use has been made of these. 

The agricultural colleges, which are in close touch with the 
farmers in the areas in which they are situated, and afford invaluable 
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help in solving their problems, appear in some cases to have been 
caught by the outbreak of war unprepared, without either having 
themselves decided, or having been informed, of the place they were 
to fill in assisting the national effort for an increased home food 
supply. In consequence, a number temporarily closed down, while 
others severely restricted their normal activities. 

The responsibility for the provision of educational and advisory 
services within the county has remained with the agricultural depart- 
ments of the county councils, along with their other pre-war powers 
and duties. It is probable, however, that in counties where the 
agricultural organiser has become the executive officer, executive 
and administrative responsibilities have been allowed to overshadow 
attention to advisory and educational needs. Where officers of 
agricultural organisers’ departments have been absorbed into the 
organisation of the executive committees, it should either have been 
arranged that they were to continue to devote a substantial propor- 
tion of their time and energies to advisory work, or the staffs remain- 
ing in the county agricultural departments should have been corre- 
spondingly increased in order to maintain their educational and 
advisory functions unimpaired. 

On the other hand, where outside officials were appointed for 
the executive committees it is possible that they have not had time 
to establish contact with, and to plan ample co-operation in relation 
to the complementary functions of the agricultural departments. The 
Agricultural Executive Committee lays down the task required of 
the farmer; the agricultural committee of the county council aims 
to provide him with the fullest knowledge and advice, if he chooses 
to avail himself of these services. But the matter is now too urgent 
to leave to the free choice of the farmer, even if only a small minority 
should be negligent. It is not only necessary to get additional acre- 
age under the plough, but to ensure that every acre is properly 
cultivated, and that the average performance is being steadily pushed 
up to the level of the best practice. Steps should therefore be taken 
by encouragement from headquarters to unify the responsibility for 
educational and advisory services, so that the county council com- 
mittee and the executive committee in each area reach a definite 
understanding as to co-operation. After the paper plans have been 
prepared, technical advice and supervision are of paramount import- 
ance, if the best use is to be made of the land that is ploughed up. 
It is therefore not only necessary that the executive committee should 
plan their production programmes for farmers, but that the Agricul- 
tural Education Department should be adequately prepared to main- 
tain and even extend its services in order to assist farmers in meeting 
the technical problems they will encounter; one or other of these 
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agencies, or both in co-operation, should be definitely charged with 
the responsibility for seeing that every farmer is adequately supplied 
with the capital, equipment, and raw materials required to reap and 
sow the crops allotted as his task, and that he is getting and using 
the advice and knowledge that will enable him to overcome the 
technical difficulties which he may encounter. 

Time is as yet too early tc give any considered judgment upon the 
results of the work of the War Agricultural Executive Committees, 
based upon statistical or other data, but as far as reports from various 
parts of the country indicate, they have in the great majority of cases 
got down to their important task in an energetic and competent 
manner, and are already making excellent headway. 
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Civil Defence, Local Authorities 
and the Central Authorities 


By Alderman A. T. PIKE, O.B.E., J.P. 


[* London and other big regions are visited by a series of damag- 
ing air attacks and the Civil Defence comes through successfully, 
credit will be due to local authorities and not to the Ministry of 
Home Security. That is my text, in which I have crystallised the 
main points of this article. 

For local government officials and members the last six months 
have been a period in which the sense of time has almost been lost. 
One week has merged into another, and it is difficult even now to 
obtain a proper perspective both of Civil Defence and such other 
duties as Food Control, Fuel Control and National Registration. We 
are still suffering from indigestion of the plethora of orders from 
the Home Office, the Ministry of Health, Ministry of Labour, Board 
of Education, Ministry of Agriculture, and the Regional Defence 
Authorities. A flood of circulars, many of which were no doubt 
prepared before the war broke out and kept in cold storage until 
the emergency arose, were let loose upon local authorities almost 
as a leaflet raid on Berlin, and such as were not let loose were 
amended, made more complicated, more obscure, and_ finally 
descended upon harassed officers and committees. In addition to 
the type-written and printed circulars, questions and messages, some 
important and some trivial, have been coming through the report 
centres from groups and regions, and these had to be answered 
and dealt with. 

The initial failure of the Home Office was in not thinking out in 
advance the practical problems which would face scheme-making 
authorities in the event of war. It is true that regional commissioners 
were appointed and A.R.P. committees set up, and a general sense 
of impending responsibility was given to local authorities, but 
throughout a period of nearly two years preceding the declaration 
of war little of a definite character was done by the Home Office. 
Committees were working in the dark, and most attempts to obtain 
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any clear, concise instruction from the Home Office met with failure. 
If by chance it met with success, such instructions were very soon 
cancelled, altered or modified. 

We therefore found ourselves, generally speaking, in September, 
1939, in a muddled state of preparedness, and it is fortunate that 
we have had the last six months to test our civil defence, ascertain 
the weak spots, make good deficiences and eradicate surpluses. The 
fundamental mistake has been the over-centralisation of control. It 
should have been obvious to the Government that to vest the whole 
of the civil defence in one central department was as most surely 
productive of confusion and delay as would be the case if the whole 
of the command of the B.E.F. was subject to the control of one 
department in Whitehall. It may be said that the Home Office have 
endeavoured to avoid this mistake by setting up regional officers, but 
this has not made for expedition or even clarity, as the regional 
officers themselves have only limited powers and have to refer to 
the Home Office for many authorisations. 

In no field is this clearer than in finance. 


“* It is difficult to speak in measured terms of the method by 
which in war-time miserable little items of petty cash expenditure 
have to be sanctioned by a State Department before they can be 
spent or before the liability for the expenditure will be recognised 
by a State Department.”’ 


Thus writes Mr. Arthur Collins in the Municipal Review of January, 
1940. If the basis of the relationship between central and Jocal 
authorities and the sphere of activity and discretion given to local 
authorities had been properly conceived at the outset, from the 
financial standpoint, many of the present troubles would not have 
arisen and the terrible congestion and confusion would have been 
avoided. This particular basis of financial relationship has been 
suggested by Mr. Arthur Collins, and there is no doubt that his 
suggestion is the only one that should exist between the two 
authorities. I quote again from his article in the Municipal 
Review: — 


“The trouble, alas, appears to be this—the Ministry of 
Health, under the long-sighted direction of ‘the present Prime 
Minister, substituted ten years ago a policy of block grants which 
(however one may joke about the formula) did leave the local 
authorities to spend their grant as they thought best, but the 
Home Office has always been a department in which no such 
discretion has been left to the local authority, e.g., police expendi- 
ture is State-aided upon the old percentage basis, and this or that 
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outlay is disallowed. By no means let it be thought that one is 
being disrespectful to the Home Office. It is simply the case 
that we are dealing with a department which has no experience 
of grants made otherwise than upon the approval of details with 
consequential percentage allocations.’’ 


In the confusion and delay which local authorities have had to 
suffer through the over-centralisation of control, not only has there 
been delay in obtaining approvals to the many details in a scheme, 
but the constant outpourings of regulations with the almost auto- 
matic following of amendments has created a state of bewilderment 
out of which local authorities have had to find their way to work- 
able schemes. 


One of the classical examples of incredible lack of appreciation 
of the urgency and seriousness of war organisation was the circular 
issued by the Home Office in September last telling local authorities 
to postpone ordering whistles for air-raid wardens as the Home Office 
were considering changing the pattern! The official mind is always 
difficult to understand. Whitehall is a world to itself. At no point 
does it touch reality, and seldom does it see itself as others see it. 
There is the famous case of a Borough Council in the early days of 
A.R.P. having an exercise to test the methods which had been set 
up to deal with incendiary bombs by the proverbial shovel and 
bucket. In this case the bomb was picked up with a shovel 
provided by the Home Office and the bomb burned a hole right 
through the shovel. Correspondence and, I am told, a deputation 
to the Home Office followed, and the only conclusion arrived at 
some weeks later was that the Home Office told the Borough Council 
that they must have used the wrong type of bomb! 

Another episode, and one which would have been followed with 
disastrous results had it been acquiesced in, concerns the erection of 
wardens’ posts. In the Spring of 1939 the Home Office issued instruc- 
tions as to the provision of wardens’ posts, taking great care to 
emphasise that wherever possible existing premises such as garages, 
etc., should be adapted for the purpose, and only in exceptional cases 
would the erection of new structures be sanctioned. This instruction 
was followed by no less than six supplemental circulars over the 
following three or four months, in each of which the point was again 
stressed as to the necessity of avoiding expense on new structures by 
adapting existing premises wherever possible. When this exhortation 
was put into practice, down came the Central Authority, alarmed 
because local authorities had acted as pioneers by exercising the 
powers of the Civil Defence Act and acquired existing garages for 
the purpose! The Central Authority endeavoured to persuade local 
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authorities to abandon this idea of saving money and to start all over 
again its work in setting up wardens’ posts. 

This meant selecting sites for new structures, a policy which the 
Central Authority attempted to maintain until they had to submit to 
the better judgment of the local authority and allow them to put into 
execution that which it was exhorted to do five or six months 
previously. 

The whole policy regarding wardens’ posts, acquisition of sites, 
design and construction, lighting and heating, has shown lack of 
understanding and precision by the Ministry of Home Security, and 
has involved the issue of no less than 23 circulars from February, 
1939, to March, 1940. 

In peace-time we should call these instances idiosyncrasies; the 
Oxford Dictionary has no word which adequately describes them 
in war-time. They occur in all departments, and even the Legal 
Departments are not exempt from this criticism. 

Air-raid wardens’ posts which measure about 50 sq. ft. and are 
built of concrete appear all over the country. They are erected in 
odd corners, but a loan sanction for their erection is not given unless 
the local authority can obtain a 20 years’ lease of the site! When 
the war is over everyone will be anxious to knock down these pill- 
boxes, unless it is intended to keep them for 20 years. If it is 
not, what is the authority to do with 50 sq. ft. of land for which it 
will pay a rent for about 20 years? The Home Office did not even 
suggest the proverbial break at 7 or I4 years. 

If the Legal Departments are not exempt neither is the Engineer- 
ing Department, who appear to have fallen badly in the matter of 
shelters. 

A standard pattern of trench shelter was apparently expected to 
be satisfactory whatever the subsoil, and now the scheme-making 
authorities are left to grapple with flooding and other difficulties 
which should have been foreseen and provided for. Millions of 
standard garden shelters have been supplied, but how many can be 
used in safety? The shelters fall to pieces if erected on the surface 
and become flooded if buried. I have heard of residents asking for 
their removal, preferring the risk of air-raids to that of drowning ! 
No wonder Sir John prefers they should not be called ‘‘ Anderson ”’ 
shelters. 

Notwithstanding that the Home Office years ago anticipated air- 
raids and knew that certain buildings would have to be protected, 
it was not till after millions of pounds had been spent—with their 
approval—on sand-bagging that a circular was issued pointing out 
that it was not only more expensive to erect sandbag walls than 
solid brickwork offering similar protection, but the maintenance was 
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infinitely more costly. As the sandbags did not possess sufficient 
weather resisting qualities to withstand our climate the walls are 
rapidly collapsing all over the country and other construction has 
to be substituted. 

One could say a great deal about the Medical Department of the 
Ministry of Health, but to illustrate this constant uncertainty of 
mind which exists in every department, let me quote a recent order 
which said that motor cars for sitting cases were to be known as 
“motor cars,’’ which order two days later was modified so that 
motor cars for sitting cases were to be known as ‘‘ ambulance cars.”’ 
The unofficial mind, having greater flexibility and, fortunately, a 
sense of humour even in these dark days, asks itself, ‘‘ If you are in 
fact knocked down in the street by an air-raid, does it matter what 
is the official designation of the car that takes you to the first-aid 
post? ’’ Of paramount importance to the official mind; of complete 
indifference to the injured person ! 


Scheme-making authorities have a particular grievance owing to 
the refusal of the Home Office to cover the salaries of the regular 
staff of local authorities seconded to A.R.P. services. Wages or 
salaries of substitute replacements rank for grant, but this is not the 
same as the salaries and wages of the permanent staff seconded. 
Acceptable perhaps as not unreasonable in peace-time, this attitude 
will not pass the test of honest criticism in war-time, when local 
authorities are driven to economise in their ordinary services so as 
to avoid undue increases in local rates. In quite a few cases local 
authorities have been denied the savings which would have accrued 
from the discharge of surplus employees, simply because those 
employees are engaged on rescue and demolition work and have to be 
retained—not at Home Office expense, but charged in full to local 
rates. Officialk—of senior and junior grades—who have been 
seconded for civil defence duties are, in fact, working for the Govern- 
ment for salaries provided by the local ratepayer. In the Auxiliary 
Fire Service another absurdity is found: where retained men are on 
whole-time duty as auxiliary firemen, their wages do not rank for 
full grant as is normally the case, but only for the ordinary rate of 
grant. And where retained men are called out during a raid, 
whether to attend to fires or not, then payments made to them do not 
rank for grant at all! 

Much of this, of course, is a matter of policy for which the 
Government is responsible and the insistent refusal to modify the 
black-out restrictions is only symbolic of the stubborn rigidity which 
is so deep-seated in Governments. It seems to be felt as a loss of 
dignity for a Government to change its mind instead of a sign of 
greatness. Political history is not without its instances in the past 
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where this obstinacy has led to such a pile of disastrous results that 
the only way for the Government to change its mind was to suffer 
defeat and consequent dissolution. 

‘A whole range of entirely new social problems arises out of the 
precautions taken against air-raids. Evacuation is, perhaps, the 
greatest of these problems, and as a piece of organisation it worked 
excellently; although as events proved, greater care should have 
been taken in the selection of billets for evacuated children. 

But the black-out is our greatest problem. Nearly 5,000 persons 
have been killed in the last six months, and it has been estimated, I 
know not on what basis, that 16,000 have been injured in the 
streets. This compares with a total of 400 persons killed by air- 
raids in Finland. 

In the October issue of Planning the broadsheet contributed by 
““P. E. P.,’’ the whole position seems to have been summed up 
tersely : — 

““ The war therefore faces the Civil Service with perhaps its 
severest challenge since it assumed its modern form. Can it adapt 
itself to the new conditions where decisions and planning and not 
minute-writing and Jaissez-faire are called for ?’’ 

This minute-writing is forced upon the local government machine 
and hardly admits of adaptability according to local circumstances. 
There has been no understanding of the varying structure of local 
authorities, and even a Ministry of Security and a war cannot make 
a square peg go into a round hole. In peace-time, as Mr. Montagu 
Harris has well shown in his recent book, Municipal Self-Govern- 
ment in Britain, the internal organisation of different local authorities 
varies enormously, particularly in the number, size and functions 
of their various committees. The following table, which I quote 
from this book, shows the number of committees and sub-com- 
mittees appointed by ten local authorities of the same type, namely, 
county boroughs : — 


Sub- 
Committees. Committees. 

Birmingham ... fey nit 32 118 
Bristol... a ay ie 40 55 
Hull ... ae de soe - Je 59 
Leeds ... ee se 5 26 33 
Liverpool _... ove os 30 46 
Manchester... eT bits 38 114 
Sheffield Be ive ie 20 95 
West Ham ... te fi 28 18 
Edinburgh ... ide ive ace) 30 
Glasgow — it Hs 22 49 
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It is not surprising that there has been tremendous variation in 
the methods which local authorities have had to adopt in connection 
with their war-time organisation. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the criticisms by local authorities 
can be summed up under two headings—Finance and Control. I 
have dealt with finance and only reiterate that the suggestion of 
Mr. Arthur Collins is the only practical one to adopt, and even at 
this stage and at the cost of making countless calculations to adjust 
the past, it is a step which I think should be taken. Of control, 
the difficulties of extracting decisions from the Home Office and 
waiting for decisions from one Government department after 
another reminds me of an eighteenth-century rhyme : — 


‘“ Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.’’ 


I have always been doubtful about the wisdom of placing the 
whole of Civil Defence upon local authorities. Certainly, the Air 
Raid Wardens should have been placed under the Home Office 
through direct control by the Police, and wardens should have been 
sworn in as are special constables. Such a step would have given full 
control and discipline over the wardens and one Department alone 
to deal with, vested as it would have been, with full powers. This 
would have given fuller scope and more time to local authorities to 
deal with first aid and casualty services, for which, through the 
Medical Officers of Health, they are particularly qualified. 

Some such basis of operations would have lessened the confusion 
and delay of Central Authorities and enabled local authorities to 
make more progress, with more efficiency and more economy. 





Some Administrative Aspects of the 
Evacuation Scheme 


By T. C. GARDNER 
(The Queen’s College, Oxford) 


i per partial failure of evacuation to achieve its purpose is not 
entirely, or even largely, due to defects in the Government’s 
scheme. The most admirable administration would not have 
prevented much of the movement back to the evacuated towns. 
When bombing was expected some half of the mothers refused to 
send their children away, and so it is not surprising that when 
bombing did not take place, others who had, decided to bring them 
back. Compulsion would have prevented this, but evidently the 
Government considered that its disadvantages outweighed this 
advantage. Nevertheless the preparation and execution of such a 
complex scheme cannot from the administrative point of view be 
without importance, some of which I will try in what follows to show. 
If much space is devoted to criticism it is not without a strong realisa- 
tion that, given the very difficult circumstances in which it was 
prepared, the scheme represents a considerable achievement. 
Centrally, until November, 1938, evacuation was the concern of 
the Home Office, and although this department acknowledged that 
it had the matter under consideration as part of its A.R.P. arrange- 
ments as early as 1935, it remained in November; 1937, in the Home 
Secretary’s words, ‘‘ an uncharted problem of immense complexity.”’ 
The A.R.P. Act of December, 1937, made the first statutory mention 
of the subject. It left in doubt, however, whether responsibility for 
preparing schemes was local (as part of A.R.P. schemes) or central 
(under Clause 6), a doubt which was not removed by the Board of 
Education’s Circular 1461 of January, 1938, requiring local educa- 
tion authorities to draw up their own plans for the evacuation of 
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school children. The matter was clearly one which in its first broad 
outlines at least should have been dealt with centrally: without such 
guidance local authorities laboured under considerable difficulties, 
not knowing what plans other authorities were making, or what other 
classes besides school children should be dealt with and in what way. 

The result was that by the end of May, 1938, only the L.C.C. 
had prepared a satisfactory scheme, while the Home Office had 
limited itself to the preparation of plans for transport. A need was 
felt for a thorough survey of the whole subject. An all-party 
committee of Members of Parliament, with Sir John Anderson as 
Chairman, was set up to study the problem. The matter was now 
regarded as urgent, and it worked at high speed to produce in July 
an excellent report, whose recommendations were combined with 
the L.C.C. scheme and the Home Office transport arrangements to 
form the basis for the hasty plans made in September. These plans 
might have succeeded well enough so far as the actual evacuation 
was concerned. Their chief weakness was certainly at the reception 
end, where the county councils were made the responsible authorities, 
and given approximately eleven days to make their plans. 

After Munich the need for the preparation of a detailed scheme 
was recognised. The first step was the transfer of central responsi- 
bility on 14th November to the Ministry of Health. This transfer 
had many advantages, particularly from the point of view of the 
reception plans. The Ministry was already the central housing 
authority, it was closely concerned with the social services, 
particularly with public health, which would play an important part 
in reception, and it was the central authority most connected with 
local government. But necessarily many services remained the 
province of other departments, and a large part was played in the 
scheme by the Board of Education, the Lord Privy Seal’s Office (Civil 
Defence), the Food (Defence Plans) department of the Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Transport and the Traffic Commissioners, 
the Ministry of Labour and the U.A.B., the Post Office, and the 
Home Office, as well as a number of central voluntary organisations, 
the B.M.A., the W.V.S., the National Council for Social Service, 
the Central Emergency Committee for Nursing, and many others. 
Clearly, for the scheme to succeed very close central co-operation 
was necessary. The experience of the scheme suggests that the 
Central departments and the other bodies concerned co-operated 
extremely well. A possible exception to this is that the transport 
arrangements were allowed, sometimes unnecessarily, to override 
considerations of education and billeting. 

Until the actual evacuation took place all the Central departments 
with the exception of the Board of Education, and most of the 
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voluntary organisations concerned, communicated with the local 
authorities through the Memoranda issued by the Ministry of Health. 
The Board of Education issued its own circulars on educational 
arrangements, which were obviously prepared after close consulta- 
tion with it. At the Ministry itself an evacuation division was set 
up with the Director of the Housing and Town Planning Division 
at its head, and to it the L.C.C. lent an education officer. It was 
advised by a committee composed of representatives of associations 
of local education and local authorities. 

The former confusion of responsibilities was now removed, the 
Ministry drawing up a detailed scheme which it elaborated to local 
authorities through its memoranda. The first three of these (Memos. 
Ev. 1, 2 and 3) dealt with the survey of billeting accommodation 
and the definition of areas (evacuating, reception and neutral). As 
the Anderson Committee suggested these were the necessary first 
steps. It is a pity, however, that the areas were not more carefully 
chosen and that the survey was not conceived of in wider terms. 
The result of the first was that children were evacuated to areas 
which were clearly unsafe. The second was itself the result of the 
fear that accommodation would be insufficient. The local administra- 
tion of the scheme was thus conceived of too largely in terms of 
billeting, and the necessity of allocating evacuees in accordance with 
educational and health facilities was not realised. Since the survey 
was confined to accommodation the country boroughs, boroughs, 
urban and rural districts were naturally enough chosen to conduct 
it as housing authorities. It is interesting to note, however, that in 
few of the county districts were the housing officers themselves (?.e., 
the sanitary officers) made responsible for the conduct of the survey. 
Later, the same authorities were made responsible for reception, and 
as we will see the consequences of this were not so fortunate. 

The billeting survey was completed by April, and early in May 
the Ministry issued Memo. Ev. 4, which, later supplemented by 
Memo. Ev. 5, and the Board of Education’s Circular 1469, informed 
the local authorities in detail of the plans made centrally, and gave 
them directions for the preparation of local plans. The priority classes 
were defined: the initial evacuation would cover school children in 
charge of their teachers, mothers accompanying.children under five, 
expectant mothers, and adult blind and crippled. Measures to be 
taken to prepare for their reception were suggested. Careful study 
shows that all but a few of the difficulties encountered in the reception 
areas were foreseen by the Ministry, a considerable achievement in 
itself. But the circulars were rather unreadable, and it is generally 
felt that a more handy guide on the lines of the A.R.P. handbook 
would have been more suited to the needs of hard-worked billeting 
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officers. In any case, as will be seen later, the purpose of the memo- 
randa was not fulfilled as intended. One defect in the classification 
of potential evacuees must be noticed. The Ministry did not foresee 
that many of the mothers evacuated in charge of children under five 
would also be expectant, and many such mothers did arrive by train 
in the last stages of pregnancy without the fact being known in 
advance by the public health authority. The reception authority had 
to improvise arrangements for the care of the children, while the 
mothers were confined, since unaccompanied children under five 
were not recognised under the scheme. The difficulty was greatest 
in remote country districts. In many places it was eventually over- 
come by a hostel system, the children staying on there while their 
parent was confined, but in the emergency the incidence of such 
foreseeable difficulties was peculiarly exasperating. 

The instructions given to the evacuating authorities were good 
so far as the evacuation itself went, and this has deservedly been 
praised, although it was hardly more than a feat of administrative 
slickness, not comparable with reception for the difficulties it involved. 
The London area presented special problems, and all the authorities 
concerned combined for the purpose of evacuation to form a Metro- 
politan Evacuating Authority, the scheme being worked out in the 
main by the education department of the L.C.C. While it was a 
matter of getting the children out things worked well, and the 
authority seems to have considered that so far its duty lay and no 
further. As one official expressed it: “‘ When evacuation was over 
we all breathed a sigh of relief, and went back expecting to get on 
with our normal work.’’ The Ministry of Health is to blame for 
not making clear to evacuating authorities how much reception 
authorities would need their co-operation and assistance after evacua- 
tion had taken place. The Metropolitan Evacuating Authority was 
concerned with evacuation only, and authorities in the reception 
areas found that when evacuation was complete and their difficulties 
had only just begun they had not one authority only, but many with 
which to communicate about their difficulties, and from which to ask 
help. The position was easiest with East and West Ham, which 
were homogeneous authorities. But for evacuees from, say, Barking 
or Ealing, the reception authority had to write to their respective 
county councils for matters concerning higher education, and 
maternity and child welfare. The worst difficulties arose in connec- 
tion with the L.C.C. area, and proved the despair of country officials 
inexperienced in the intricacies of London government. Thus 
mothers, and children under five (if they had not attended a nursery 
school) came under the Metropolitan Boroughs, not under the L.C.C., 
while expectant mothers came under the L.C.C. in the ante-natal 
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period when they were evacuated, but under the boroughs when they 
had had their babies. 

And the points which were raised by reception authorities were 
legion—matters of finance such as who should sanction and pay for 
extra expenditure on education, on A.R.P. shelters for evacuated 
children, or on out-of-school activities, whether free milk, meals, etc. 

. could be supplied, what rates should be paid to evacuated blind; 
matters of administration such as should schools be pooled where 
the double-shift system was not in use (the Board of Education’s 
circulars were ambiguous on this point), what arrangements should 
be made about books and stationery, about examinations, about 
holidays, where were the school medical record cards, and the 
clinical records of expectant mothers, and matters of staff, such as to 
which authority should application be made for aid when the 
evacuees to be dealt with were from many authorities. These were 
a few of the difficulties which urgently demanded settlement in the 
first weeks. It must be confessed that many questions were asked 
which were unnecessary, or which had been already answered in 
the Government’s memoranda which reception officers had not 
sufficiently studied. Yet the fact remains that, while their own 
difficulties cannot be exaggerated the attitude of many of the 
authorities of evacuated areas in London during the first few weeks 
at least was singularly unsympathetic and added to the inevitable 
confusion. 

A satisfactory solution of the difficulty would have demanded two 
things: firstly, due consideration by the Ministry of Health before 
evacuation of the relations between authorities in evacuating and 
reception areas, and of the extent to which the former should assist 
the latter in their task; and secondly, the creation of a Metropolitan 
evacuating authority, not simply for the purpose of evacuation but 
as an authority through which, after evacuation, all problems con- 
cerning London evacuees could have been dealt with and solved, 
not according to the policy of each separate authority, but on an 
agreed basis by all alike. 

In addition to such an authority an organisation through which 
all major questions at issue between authorities in evacuating and 
reception areas could have been decided would have been 
valuable, particularly for education. Thus the’Oxfordshire Educa- 
tion Authority had to cope with evacuees, official and private, from 
over one hundred other education authorities. The administrative 
task of negotiating a separate agreement with each could not be 
contemplated. In November, 1939, a committee was set up at the 
instance of the President of the Board of Education, representative 
of local education authorities to consider financial and other problems 
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concerned with evacuation. It has since issued a very helpful report 
on financial questions which, while still leaving a few difficulties to 
be solved, should serve as a basis for a financial settlement. It is 
good to know that the committee is to continue in being, but it deals 
only with education, and machinery for settling on an agreed basis 
all problems which have arisen is urgently necessary. 

It remains to deal with the important administrative problems 
of reception itself. First we may notice an important and valuable 
departure in the relations of local and central government, the 
decentralisation of the Ministry of Health, which was effected at the 
outbreak of war. For this the existing regional organisation of the 
Ministry was used as a basis, but was considerably extended. 

Public health and other local officials requiring the advice or 
sanction of the Ministry for schemes they were proposing to carry 
through, no longer had to deal with a distant and sometimes not 
very understanding department in Whitehall, but with a regional 
office whose officials quickly learnt to appreciate local difficulties, 
and with whom they could be on friendly and familiar terms. A short 
telephone conversation then often achieved more than weeks of letter 
writing or a time-wasting visit to Whitehall could formerly have done. 
It is a pity that these offices did not do more to co-ordinate the recep- 
tion arrangements of local authorities on a regional scale, since, 
though no such power was given to them, such a function could have 
been very valuable. It is a pity, too, that some of the smaller 
reception authorities found them less easy to get on with than did 
the larger. But taken by and large the work they have done has been 
immensely valuable, and the maintenance of this organisation as a 
permanent peace-time institution should be considered. 

We have seen that the county boroughs, the boroughs, the urban 
and rural districts were chosen, since they were the housing 
authorities, to conduct the survey of accommodation, and that having 
carried out this work they were then made reception authorities. 
Of the choice of the county boroughs there can be no criticism—they 
were the only authorities for their areas. But the choice of the 
county districts was most unfortunate. The whole question—perhaps 
the most important administrative question of all—of the adminis- 
trative authorities to be responsible for reception does not seem to 
have been considered on its merits by the Ministry of Health at all. 
It is true that the counties were given the titles of controllers, but 
although it was clear that as education authorities, and as authorities 
responsible for most of the personal health services, they would be 
required to play a large part in the scheme, they had no powers in 
matters of reception, and in most cases they had little to do with 
reception plans until evacuation had taken place. There were excep- 
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tions (e.g., Northamptonshire) when, with the consent of the districts, 
they acted as co-ordinating authorities in preparing reception 
schemes, but in most cases they did little, nor would many districts 
have welcomed their help had it been proffered. To have entrusted 
the complex administrative task of reception to the care of the small 
districts with their tiny staffs, unused as many of them were to 
administration of anything but the simplest character, with no more 
guidance than the Government’s few memoranda and circulars gave, 
with no higher authority to supervise their arrangements and ensure 
that their plans were satisfactory, argues on the part of the Ministry 
a sad lack of imagination, or a lack, more serious still, of knowledge 
of the authorities responsible for rural and semi-rural local govern- 
ment. 

In few cases did these authorities before evacuation actually took 
place make any detailed reception plans at all. An official (already 
hard worked) or a volunteer was appointed evacuation or chief 
billeting officer, probably after having conducted the survey, and to 
assist in billeting, billeting officers were appointed. Here the matter 
ended until the last day or so, when hurried arrangements were made 
for the reception and billeting itself, and first-aid posts were estab- 
lished for casualties. The numerous suggestions of the Ministry were 
neglected; in some cases evacuation officers did not read the memo- 
randa completely, ana if they did so made no systematic attempt to 
plan accordingly. The mood of the time may partly account for 
this, since in many country districts it was thought either that war 
would never really come, or if it did come that chaos would at once 
result, so that preparations for minor matters, such as dirty heads 
or provision for education, seemed trifling. The deficiencies of their 
plans only become fully apparent when we compare with them those 
made in a county borough such as Oxford, where a sanitary inspector 
as evacuation officer, with a fully equipped department at his disposal, 
was set to do the work. 

The obvious plan would have been to make the counties 
responsible, as they had been in September, 1938. They were larger 
and wealthier authorities, and could (like the county boroughs) have 
spared an adequate trained staff to study the question and prepare 
plans, co-ordinating arrangements for billeting with arrangements for 
education and public health, while working where necessary (i.e., 
for the actual reception and billeting) through the district councils. 
Provision for sick bays, difficult children, and many other matters 
could have been (more efficiently and cheaply) planned on a county 
scale without the advantages of local effort being lost. The district 
staffs made heroic efforts after evacuation had taken place, and 
deserve every praise for the way in which they tackled the most 
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onerous and unpleasant duties. Then, too, they often turned to the 
county for advice, which in the circumstances no one county official 
was really qualified to give. But if administrative arrangements had 
been better made earlier these emergency difficulties would in many 
cases not have arisen, and if they had they would have been more 
easily solved. 

But before we leave this question of reception authorities we must 
notice another matter in which the Ministry’s scheme was deficient. 
It is clear that the success of the scheme would to a large extent 
depend upon the success or failure of the billeting arrangements, and 
that in consequence the wisdom and tact of the billeting officers would 
be an important factor. Billeting was done largely by volunteers 
appointed by the Chairman or Mayor of the reception authority, 
often the same volunteers as had conducted the survey. Never in 
the history of voluntary or official effort had so important and delicate 
a task been undertaken by a body of people with such a lack of 
preliminary training, and in some cases so carelessly chosen. Apart 
from an Appendix to Memo. Ev. 4, which few billeting officers saw, 
they had practically no instructions as to how they were to carry out 
their duties. Nor was billeting a new service. The health visitors 
perform precisely similar functions under the Infant Life Protection 
Clauses of the Public Health Act, 1936, and the standards they have 
evolved and the experience they have gained might well have been 
put at the disposal of the billeting officers. Many of these did show 
great tact and common sense, although they would have been the 
last to refuse guidance and advice beforehand. Others were quite 
unsuited to the work, and being under no local control, save that of 
the evacuation officer who was usually several miles away, and 
swamped with other work, could do great harm. The only possible 
local control might have been exercised by the parish councils and 
parish meetings, the parishes being by their size and origin well suited 
to deal with a problem so close to the home—but the parishes were 
missed out of the scheme altogether. 

The actual reception arrangements tended to depend to a large 
extent upon the convenience of the transport authorities, whose work, 
subject to the qualification that it neglected the needs of education 
and the convenience of those charged with billeting, was done 
excellently. The destination of schools and parties leaving London 
was not known until they had actually been entrained, the head 
teacher leaving a roll showing the description and composition of the 
party with the station marshal. It would have been relatively simple 
for this official to have telegraphed the description of the party to 
the detraining station, and thus would have saved considerable 
difficulty both from the education point of view, since the destination 
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of schools could have been thought out in the intervening hours, and 
for the reception officers themselves, who (since the number of 
children evacuated was smaller than was anticipated) were called 
upon, without notice, to billet mothers and children under five on 
the second day when they had expected school children. 

The neglect of educational convenience persisted at the reception 
end. In Oxfordshire several receiving authorities refused to have 
an official of the education department to advise on the platform as 
had been suggested in Memo. Ev. 4, just as they had refused to 
consult with the education authority in the weeks before regarding 
the co-ordinating of billeting with educational arrangements. The 
result was that schools were split up or sent to villages where school 
accommodation was inadequate or unsuitable. Thus ill-feeling and 
extra work were created, since rebilleting had to be undertaken on 
an extensive scale, or expenses were increased, since when rebilleting 
was considered undesirable accommodation had to be hired. The 
difficulties of a county education authority have been perhaps the 
most onerous borne by any authority under the scheme (not exclud- 
ing public health) and (unlike public health) the most easily avoid- 
able. But the Ministry does not seem to have learned a lesson, since 
under the new scheme it has still allocated evacuees to districts with- 
out considering the education accommodation available, and in con- 
sequence the hard work of the last six months in removing the 
educational anomalies of the scheme is in partial jeopardy. Thus, 
Henley, where there is no further school accommodation, is to receive 
a large number of school children,.and Bullingdon, where there is 
both accommodation in the way of schools and accommodation in 
the way of billets, is to receive none. 

The public health difficulties, too, were at the first outset enormous, 
and the work of the most unpleasant character, while very few 
preparations had been made to cope with it. In few places were 
children inspected on arrival. There were no sick bays or hostels 
ready for those who turned out to be temporarily unbilletable. The 
school medical service was not available until the schools reopened. 
Further, the reception officers in most places receiving evacuees from 
London neglected to follow the advice of the evacuating authority of 
23rd August to obtain from the evacuated teachers the lists these 
were instructed to carry of specially difficult or dirty children. In 
some places (e.z., Chipping Norton) an attempt was made to classify 
the children before billeting them, but generally this was thought 
undesirable. Consequently health problems were made even more 
difficult, and scabies, impetigo, enuresis, and dirty heads among 
other things kept a hastily extemporised machinery very busy for a 
few weeks. When the worst period was over and the schools had 
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reopened, the public health departments got back to work gradually 
upon normal lines with suitable augmentations of services. If 
evacuation has had any effect on the public health services it has 
been to make them, temporarily at least, more paternalistic, since the 
same responsibilities could not be expected to fall on the foster parent 
as upon the parent. 

There remains one other major problem of administration to be 
considered, and that is the recruitment of voluntary effort. This had 
many uses, and although officials showed themselves often unrespon- 
sive to offers of help from voluntary organisations before evacuation, 
they inevitably welcomed them afterwards. The chief problem was 
to find an organisation through which the work of different voluntary 
bodies and individual offers of help could be co-ordinated. Fortu- 
nately such an organisation did exist in the counties and in some of 
the county boroughs in the Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil 
Defence. This body, with offices in the Ministry of Health’s buildings 
in Tothill Street, with an organisation on a county basis with local 
representatives, and including among its numbers members of most 
other voluntary organisations, served its purpose extremely well, 
although there were inevitably wide local variations according to the 
personalities of the representatives in charge. Thus in Henley, with 
a very able representative, the work done was invaluable. A useful 
liaison between voluntary and official sides was secured, since all 
the billeting officers were also W.V.S. members, and they provided 
among other things clubs for mothers and girls, a sick bay, transport 
where needed, a welfare service, and assistance in a host of minor 
matters, all with the approval and close co-operation of the evacua- 
tion officer. It is clear that here a large number of essential services 
were provided, which could not have been provided without the 
enlistment of voluntary help. In the county boroughs where there 
was no W.V.S. it was necessary for the local authority to establish 
some co-ordinating machinery of its own. Thus Oxford had an 
Evacuees’ Co-ordinating Committee, through which the colleges, boys’ 
clubs, Scouts and Guides and other organisations supplied help in 
organising out-of-school activities, and the work of eleven local 
welfare committees it had set up was co-ordinated. The main burden 
of the Christmas arrangements essential to prevent children from 
returning to the evacuation areas fell, too, on voluntary effort. In 
Oxford, as elsewhere where the W.V.S. did not operate, the necessity 
of organising voluntary effort in advance of the emergency had not 
been appreciated, and the committee organisation involved some 
inevitable delay and confusion at the start. 

It remains to make some remarks on the effects of this scheme 
upon the local government system in general. It did not require 
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this experience to teach us that our council system is not adapted to 
emergency action, and that however much the energy of a committee 
chairman may serve to keep himself and (more rarely) his committee 
abreast of events, the council’s role at such a time is largely to 
approve or apportion the blame for what has been done. Such, 
indeed, was their experience with evacuation; most authorities set 
up evacuation committees, but they rarely did more than express 
approval of what had been done and very occasionally make sugges- 
tions. The responsible official thus made his own policy as well as 
administering it. Even in a county borough like Oxford, where 
committees and the council met frequently, the evacuation officer 
decided important questions of policy and finance on his own 
initiative (although admittedly with the council’s complete con- 
fidence). 

The position of an education officer was even more anomalous. 
For the administration of the evacuated schools he was alone 
responsible, the power having been delegated to him, not to his com- 
mittee or the council, by the evacuating authority. In practice he 
always did report to his committee, and the subject was so entangled 
with question of the administration of local children that he could 
hardly have done otherwise. Stranger were his relations with the 
evacuating authority to whom he did not report, and which exercised 
no supervision over his activity. Thus the position arose that the 
education of London children was decided on and administered, 
without reference to the authority their parents had elected, by the 
official of another authority, who reported to (though he was not 
responsible to) the committee of an authority they did not help to 
elect and with the politics of which they were possibly out of sympathy. 
In practice no serious results ensued, as they certainly might had 
political divisions in English local government been of a very serious 
nature. 

The financial position, too, was not without interest. The very 
general lines of expenditure which were laid down in the Civil Defence 
Act (Clause 56), making expenditure on reception totally recoverable 
from the Ministry of Health, should have given local authorities 
(subject to Treasury audit) a very free hand with central finances, 
since no central official could question the need felt locally for certain 
services for reception purposes. In practice, however, this latitude 
caused authorities to be excessively timid about spending at all, 
since when such excesses seemed to be sanctioned they feared that 
even necessities would be surcharged. This financial uncertainty 
caused them embarrassments in the early days of the scheme. 

Looking back there can be distinguished four stages at which 
mistakes were made in the preparation of the evacuation scheme. 
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The first step in the preparation of a scheme should be to define 
clearly its scope and object; the second to make a thorough survey 
of the ground to be covered; the third to share out the work between 
responsible authorities on scientific principles; the fourth to take 
steps to ensure their adequate co-operation. The scope of the evacua- 
tion scheme was never defined: down to August, 1939, the Govern- 
ment’s declared intention was that ‘‘ within the limiting factors 
particularly of accommodation and transport the effort made [would] 
be the maximum possible.’’ Had it been known that only the 
priority classes were to be evacuated much more satisfactory plans 
might have been made for them. This is apparent, for instance, 
in connection with the survey. Since the extent of the evacuation 
was to be limited only by the billeting accommodation available 
other less important limiting factors were not considered. Partly as 
a result of this there was, as had been seen, an unfortunate choice 
of authorities responsible for reception and a failure to appreciate 
to the full the need for co-operation. But much of this is wisdom 
after the event which, of course, is easily come by. If we compare 
our own scheme with, say, the scheme for the evacuation of dangerous 
areas in France, we can feel only gratitude for what was done. 
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Control of the Location of Industry 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion. Pp. 320. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 55. net. 
Report on the Location of Industry in Great Britain. Pp. 314. (Political and 

Economic Planning, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1.) Ios. 6d. net. 
THE report by P.E.P. was issued early in 1939. The review of it 
was withheld until the report of the Royal Commission was issued, 
and, contrary to expectations, that was not completed until August, 
1939, and not published until the following December. As is usual 
in similar reports by P.E.P., this report usefully brings together 
much information which is scattered about in a number of places. 
It contains excellent diagrams, such as those in 131 and the following 
pages on the occupational distribution of population—and one 
(p. 39) quite futurist in composition and somewhat fearful. The 
report examines factors in the location of industries, devotes special 
attention to the distressed areas, provides much information on 
trading estates and puts forward remedies for present ills. These last 
are bold and include the following:—an Industrial Development 
Commission to be appointed: no new factory or extension to be 
permitted without the licence of the Commission, subject to a right 
of appeal: the Commission to be empowered to attach conditions to 
a licence in order to safeguard local amenities, also to make grants 
to local authorities towards restoring local amenities: the Commission 
to be enabled, in certain circumstances, to offer inducements (includ- 
ing monetary) to secure location in particular areas, to advance 
money for new industries and to set up and to finance trading estates: 
the Commission to be empowered to put forward schemes for resettling 
populations. 

Unquestionably a bold programme, my masters, not short of faith 
in the abounding providence of the State. Boldness is by no means 
to be decried, with the problems (even of peace-time) before the 
country; but the material contained in the report scarcely provides 
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a strong enough foundation for so aspiring a skyscraper. One is 
doubtful, too, whether the authors adequately realise the complexity 
of the problem. As an instance of what is possible in resettlement, 
they give Merthyr Tydfil, with some estimates of the cost of moving 
it to “‘ a new site along the coastal belt of Glamorgan or in the Usk 
Valley,’’ as well as (in contrast) figures of national monies now spent 
in maintaining Merthyr and its population, figures which deserve 
far more public notice in general. No mention is made in this con- 
nection of existing places in the district, well placed for industries 
and hard hit by the fall in the coal trade, which have for years been 
struggling hard to attract new businesses. The report also adds:— 
““ the development of ten new towns of 50,000 population or resettle- 
ment of the same total in a larger number of units would not involve 
the State or the building industry in any new problems greater than 
those already solved in the south-east, where, for example, a new 
town of 100,000 people has been created at Dagenham in a few years 
without any of the favourable nuclei provided by group settlement ’’ 
(p. 251). Almost any tiro should know that the building of a new 
housing estate like Dagenham, despite all its many problems, is almost 
child’s play compared with the development of a large urban centre, 
with provision of means of employment as well as houses for residence. 

But the report should certainly be read by those interested in 
the problem of the location of industries. 


The majority report of the Royal Commission contains an instruc- 
tive account of the location of industry, but in general terms. There 
is a majority report signed by ten members (but with a lengthy 
reservation by three of them, almost a separate report), and a 
minority report of three members. 

The recommendations of the majority report include that a Board 
be appointed for research into, and advice upon, regulating the 
location of industries, and that it be empowered to appoint regional 
bodies to help it; that the Board be required to present a report on 
what further powers are needed for the redevelopment of congested 
areas, for decentralising or dispersing industries and industrial 
population from such areas, and for encouraging a reasonable balance 
of industrial development throughout the several regions of the 
country; and that the Board be enabled to refuse consent to the 
setting up of additional industrial undertakings in Greater London 
and to impose conditions where consent is given. 

The three reservationists emphasise their view that, if a balance 
of industrial development throughout the country is to be obtained, 
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positive measures must be taken, and that negative powers (such 
as refusal of consent) are not enough. They consider that the powers 
which the majority propose for the Greater London area should be 
““ unequivocally ’’ applied at once to the whole country. They assert 
““ that it is impossible to regard the recent growth of London and 
the neighbourhood as an isolated phenomenon. It is inseparable 
from the absolute or relative decline of industries and employment 
in other parts of the country and should be dealt with as one part 
of a national problem.’’ If they intend to imply (among other 
matters) that Greater London grew because other areas declined, 
that is so much buncombe, as readily available statistics conclusively 
show. They declare also that regional bodies should be appointed 
as a matter of course and not be left to the discretion of the Board, 
and should have powers of initiative. 

The minority of three are the whole-hoggers of the party. They 
want a Minister for the location-job (if Ministers were appointed 
for all the various purposes suggested from different quarters, the 
independent supporters of the Government in Parliament would be a 
thin line indeed!), but show some grace later by adding—‘‘ or a 
Board attached to an existing Cabinet Minister ’’ (a Board attached 
to a Minister would at any rate be a diverting sight!). They suggest 
that a pattern of development should be prepared by a Committee 
of Research, thus showing, at any rate, one sign of enlightenment 
(as might be expected from my old friend Professor Abercrombie, 
one of the signatories), an enlightenment which is not conspicuous 
in the report as a whole, that location of industry is but one part of 
development in general and cannot sensibly be dealt with in isolation. 
They recommend wide powers to the central authority, including 
power to grant financial assistance for a number of purposes: whole- 
hogging, or even an approach to it, is rarely possible without making 
free of the public purse—yours and mine, that is. 

In commenting on the reports it is difficult to know where to begin, 
the issues are so many and of so great importance for the country. 
As I am regarded in some quarters as an unbending opponent of the 
central control of the location of industry, let me say clearly that I 
have no objection to this, and very much more, in principle; all I 
want is some decent, decisive evidence that it will really do good 
and not harm—and I would add that I am sick unto weariness of 
‘* evidence ’’ which consists almost wholly of citing present ills, as 
though a doctor would provide a dose of Epsom salts for any ail- 
ment. I altogether concur, and have long urged, that there is urgent 
need of more research; but it must be genuine and thorough research, 
not just superficial investigation with conclusions emphatic often in 
inverse proportion to the measure and precision of evidence. Having 
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for years stressed among town and country planners the urgency 
of more study and of more attention to the place of industry in their 
schemes, I am a little amused at their passing on the problem to the 
central government, in the hope of manna from heaven, manna of 
knowledge and wisdom, not of sustenance. I am all in favour, too, 
of more central information, advice and guidance to planners in the 
extremely difficult problems with which they have often to deal. It 
is obvious, also, that there are some matters which need to be settled 
for the country as a whole, some in substantial detail, others not more 
than in general terms. 

I confess, however, that I do not think that the reports of the 
Commission have much advanced the solution of the question at 
issue, and I do not blame the members, because far more detailed 
information is required than was at their disposal or than they could 
reasonably be expected to obtain for themselves. Broad generalities 
just “‘ black-out ’’ the issues, they are a danger and a snare. It is 
soothing to the soul, for instance, to say (this is from the reserva- 
tionists) that “‘ A beginning must be made in regarding the country 
as a social and economic unit as well as a political unit ’’: heavens 
above, what have we been doing in giving birth in recent years, 
with a prodigality which would have shocked poor Malthus and his 
kind, to national scheme after scheme for sure salvation (and, may 
be, still more sure trouble) for economic and social ills. And for 
the particular problem under consideration, the phrase is no more 
than putting on right at the outset a pair of coloured spectacles which 
hinder the clear seeing of facts. 

As for Greater London, of course it is a mess, but a mess because 
Government, local authorities (not least), planners and (perhaps the 
worst culprits of all) public opinion have not insisted on proper plan- 
ning many years ago. With the reservationists, to give them at any 
rate one pat, I don’t like just negative measures for the problem; 
they were tried time and again from Elizabeth to Cromwell with little 
avail (except bringing in some money to public purses from fees 
for improper consents!) and, though these experiences are far from 
conclusive, I doubt whether negative measures will succeed much 
better now in dealing with the real problem. As to the air menace 
to London of which so much has been made, the test has not come 
yet, it is to be sincerely hoped that it will not come, but I would 
suggest to those who would push industry out of Greater London 
for this reason that they consider the experience of Finland and 
Helsinski in the pitiless war which has been waged from the air 
against the Finns: for what it is worth it goes to confirm what I have 
suggested on previous occasions as to the relative vulnerability of 
London and other areas. 
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Planning of the needed extent and freedom can never be obtained 
until we have come much nearer settling the great obstacle of com- 
pensation—unless, indeed, we take the bull by the horns and exclude 
all compensation even where owners are badly damnified, and we 
may almost come to that, by stages, unless owners wake up and 
help solve what is a grossly unfair hindrance to the public good. 
Here the Commission have ‘‘ passed the buck ”’ by suggesting that 
the matter should be referred to ‘‘ a body of experts,’’ and again I 
do not criticise them for doing so. They give brief particulars of 
some schemes which were put before them, and I still modestly 
think that mine is the only one which comes within streets of solving 
the problem, not only of compensation and betterment, but of being 
able to develop land in areas of most advantageous size, a matter of 
vital importance in replanning the inner parts of our towns, itself 
one of the most urgent and trying problems of the future. 


The “‘ location of industries ’’ is a much bigger and more complex 
problem than is generally supposed, the Commission have by no 
means solved it, but they have shed some light upon it and have 
raised many issues bearing upon it, and to have done so is a real 
contribution to its solution. 


I. G. GIBBON. 


The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria to 
George VI 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 30s. net. 


For thirty years Professor Keith has been pouring forth a stream of 
books on Oriental thought and on ‘“‘ the endless adventure of 
governing men,’’ and the fountain shows no signs of exhaustion. 
These two volumes are written with his customary vigour, abounding 
scholarship and outspoken criticism of men and measures. 

Before becoming a professor he had the inestimable advantage, 
denied to some facile exponents of the art of government, of being a 
civil servant for a dozen years or so, and all his writings have profited 
by that experience. We may dispute his premature judgments, 
dislike his speculative digressions and footnotes, but they have the 
merit of not being quite blind to realities and there is never 
ambiguity in the expression of his opinions. 


These volumes trace the changes from the Reform Act and the 
accession of Queen Victoria in the relative position of the Crown, 
the Cabinet, the Commons and the Electors. They are prefaced by 
a long introduction dealing trenchantly with the events of the last 
six months. The whole work is admirably planned and indexed. 
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Its value is naturally greatest in the treatment of the first three- 
quarters of the hundred years with which it deals; for the last 
quarter all the available material is expertly used by the author, but 
there are inevitable gaps which have to be filled with guesses or 
slurred over. In war-time changes are so rapid that not even a 
stop-press introduction can keep the book up to date and it is 
doubtful whether the attempt was worth making. These thousand 
pages raise a myriad issues and for reasons of space and of ignorance 
I can touch on a few only. 

Professor Keith thinks the present Prime Minister has avoided 

‘one of the serious blunders ’’ of the War Cabinet of the Great 
War by including in the present War Cabinet the First Lord, the 
Secretaries for War and Air, and the Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defence. ‘‘ The suggestion that Lord Chatfield alone should have 
sat in the Cabinet was cleariy indefensible.’’ On which it may be 
observed: the present plan gives an undue weight to the Fighting 
Services in council and uses up daily a lot of valuable time of three 
Ministers. Substitute Churchill for Chatfield as Minister for Co- 
ordination and the problem wears another and a different face; but 
Mr. Churchill at the Admiralty could not be kept out of the Cabinet, 
so the others had to come in. The problem, as so often, is one of 
personalities and not one of ideal logic. 

Mr. Eden “ has special access ’’ to the War Cabinet in order that 
he may act as liaison officer with the Dominions, but as there is 
nothing alien to the Dominions in a war which affects their safety, 
their trade and their man-power, it is difficult to see why Mr. Eden 
has not complete and normal membership. After every War Cabinet 
meeting he has to assemble the four High Commissioners and report 
to them what transpired. Nor is it easy to explain why Sir John 
Anderson should attend the War Cabinet for all subjects without 
being a full member. 

Professor Keith has not swallowed the Haldane Report on the 
Machinery of Government which proposed to set aside a number of 
Ministers free from departmental duties who could think out problems. 
He attributes Haldane’s own success in creating a Territorial Army 
and the Expeditionary Force to the fact that he immersed himself 
as Secretary of State in the whole business of Army reorganisation 
with all the energy of a highly trained mind. But a case can be 
made out for the War Cabinet of the Great War and a case for the 
full peace-time Cabinet working through Committees; what is more 
difficult to justify is the mongrel mixture we have to-day, where the 
influence of Ministers, however excellent, without departments is 
largely discounted. Lord Eustace Percy experienced that sort of 
impotence in a Baldwin Cabinet, as Dr. Keith reminds us. 
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Dr. Keith does not clearly distinguish (I. 195) in history as they 
were distinguished in fact the private secretariat of Mr. Lloyd George 
—the Kindergarten in 10, Downing Street—and the Cabinet secre- 
tariat housed across the road in Whitehall Gardens. I do not recall 
Professor Pigou at the Economic Advisory Council; Bevin, Tawney 
and Cole were there; nor is it quite accurate to describe Mr. Baldwin 
as the inventor of the Committee of Civil Research. The success of 
these bodies was bound to be limited. You could not, for example, 
achieve Mr. MacDonald’s desire for “‘ scientific government ’’ if all 
the time you, or your colleagues, had to keep an eye on Labour and 
the Nation, t.e., on a party’s electioneering manifesto. We are rightly 
reminded by Dr. Keith that the economics of a totalitarian State 
or of a socialist State are very different from those of a democratic 
capitalist State and no Economic General Staff can ignore this basic 
fact. 

Dr. Keith is disposed to exalt the qualities of Bonar Law and to 
depress those of Mr. Lloyd George. The two men were invaluable 
in combination, and we have in to-day’s War Cabinet a similar 
union of the cautious and impulsive temperaments in Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Churchill. Dr. Keith’s conclusion is that the most 
effective Cabinet is one in which a small number of unusually able 
men have beside them a number of efficient men of second-rate 
intelligence. ‘‘ That the Cabinet is too big is probably a delusion.”’ 
To which the short answer is: All depends on the chairman. 


Much of Volume II is occupied with a detailed description of the 
evolution and present functions of the executive departments and 
there is a judicial examination of the merits and demerits of dele- 
gated legislation. The conclusion reached is that— 


‘“‘in the main the process is one that is natural and inevitable 
with the evolution of modern needs, and what is necessary is not 
to seek to stay a process which has great advantages, but so to 
limit and regularise it that such risks as may be involved in it 
shall be minimised.”’ 


The chapter on the Civil Service should be mentioned in this journal 
as likely to be of wide interest to our readers and there is an oppor- 
tune chapter on the Rule of Law in which Dicey’s views are upheld. 
There is, incidentally, in this chapter an apt illustration of the ease 
with which, in the fashion of Mr. Wells, a paper list of fundamental 
human rights can be drawn up, and then quickly repudiated in 
practice. The contrast is to be found in the constitution of the Irish 
Free State in 1922 and the subsequent behaviour of the authorities 
in Eire in the years which have followed. 
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These volumes provide the student with a valuable work of 
reference in which a large number of facts are conveniently 
assembled. The commentary is that of a progressive Liberal endowed 
with what is called common sense and equipped with uncommon 
familiarity with Hansard and the statute book. 

THOMAS JONES. 


Parliament 


By W. Ivor Jennincs, M.A., LL.D. Pp. 527. (Cambridge University Press.) 
25s. net. 

Tuts is the second! volume of what will one day be known (not 
unworthily) as Jennings’ monumental study of the British Constitu- 
tion. For this volume Dr. Jennings has worked over Parliamentary 
debates, and Select and other Committee Reports on procedure. He 
rejoices in the publicised triumphs of these successful Parliamentary 
agitators, A. P. Herbert, M.P., and L. Hill of N.A.L.G.O., and 
he quotes with much effect from Dr. J. A. Thomas’s—shortly to 
be published—statistical analysis of the personnel of the House of 
Commons. He has noted the comments and talk of Parliamentarians 
and officials. And he has, himself, observed. 


His aim is to establish an understanding of Parliament as a work- 
ing part of the British Constitution. It is Parliament as it might be 
viewed by a civil servant concerned with results and whose objec- 
tivity has not been prejudiced by intimate associations with the ways 
of this Mother of Parliaments. 


All the significant information available for this purpose is care- 
fully arranged—so that this volume will, inevitably, become a 
standard work of reference. But it is much more than this; a hack 
might compile a work of reference, Dr. Jennings has made a con- 
tribution to knowledge. 


After a brief discussion of the power and traditions of Parlia- 
ment we are introduced to the members of the House of Commons in 
their relations with their constituencies, parties and interests (busi- 
ness, professional and philanthropic). Their ages, early education, 
experience and interests prior to membership of the House, and 
length of service are clearly summarised. 

He describes and analyses the day-to-day activities of members 
in and around the House. He knows the tone and temper of the 
House on great occasions, on normal days and dull ones; he is not 
discouraged, finding compensation in the free exchange and 


1 For the review of the first volume ‘‘ Cabinet Government,’’ see PuBLIc ADMINISTRA- 
TION, January, 1937. 
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expression of opinions in the lobbies and in the meetings of the 
numerous unofficial groups and committees from which whips, 
ministers, and Departments learn. 


The official business and procedure of the House are described 
in great detail—questions, adjournment motions and other policy 
debates, legislation and finance. Throughout this description a clear 
distinction is maintained between the form and substance of House 
of Commons’ business; that is, between what the House appears to be 
doing and what it actually is doing. 


On the power of the private member to influence directly the 
business before the House or the decisions recorded in the division 
lobbies Dr. Jennings has no illusions-—and apparently few regrets. 
Apart from question time and the comparatively meagre opportunities 
of the balloted private members’ days, and the facilities of the ten 
minutes’ rule, it would appear that, like the Sovereign, the private 
member has surrendered power, in exchange for a_ beneficent 
influence, exercised extensively and intimately during informal 
rather than formal occasions, but seldom obtruding itself in the 
debates or in the division lobby. 


As regards the arrangement of business, power is exercised by the 
Government acting in consultation with the leaders of the official 
opposition “‘ through the usual channels ’’—“‘ behind the Speaker’s 
Chair.’’ The substance and background of these consultations and 
arrangements are the need to do two things not always compatible the 
one with the other. The first is the need to focus public debate on 
important topics, and the second the requirements of House of 
Commons’ procedure in relation to a great mass of business, both 
routine and otherwise. 

Following the discussion of the technique and procedure of 
legislation, finance and policy control, Dr. Jennings devotes a chapter 
of 68 pages to ‘‘ the House of Lords ’’—in which he grants that it 
has its occasional uses but that nevertheless it would be better dead. 


In his concluding chapter—like the good constitutional lawyer 
that he is—he discusses nobly the significance of this very human 
institution to the ideals of freedom and democracy. His final 
paragraph will bear quotation :— 


‘‘ These are the symbols of freedom. The right honourable 
gentleman, the member for Limehouse, is in his place on the 
Front Opposition Bench to exercise a function which is almost 
as important as the function of the right honourable gentleman 
opposite. The one permits the other to govern because the second 
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permits the first to oppose, and together they lead their parties 
in the operation of the constitutional machine. The ‘ National ’ 
Government is truly national because it has a National Opposi- 
tion and the people are free. The leaders of other Oppositions 
are rotting in concentration camps or have joined the noble army 
of political martyrs—and the peoples are slaves.’’ 


Perhaps the most amazing thing about this book is that its method 
is novel. Like Bagehot—and Bagehot alone among the truly original 
exponents of the British Constitution—Jennings is concerned with 
Parliament as a working institution. But whereas Bagehot served 
this purpose by demonstrating that in 1868 the paradox of the repre- 
sentative government of a deferential people being exercised by a 
secret committee of aristocratic amateurs—the Cabinet—was in 
reality not merely the highest sanity but the inevitable and simplest 
logic of the British system. This demonstration required style as its 
chief weapon and facts only for purposes of illustration. Jennings, 
on the other hand, in dealing with the situation in 1936, finds his 
purpose best served by facts—facts of the kind indicated above— 
helped out by an illustrative style. This treatment of the subject 
is new. 


Criticism of such a book is of course always easy; it is not, how- 
ever, always desirable. One so easily becomes engrossed in the 
rather destructive art of pecking holes that perspective is lost. Never- 
theless, I will make three suggestions—two of them quite minor 
though not without significance—in the hope that they will not prove 
to be purely destructive and useless. 


The first is that Dr. Jennings over-simplifies the relations of parties 
to each other and to the community. In my review of Professor 
Laski’s ‘‘ Parliamentary Government in England ’’! I made a similar 
criticism. But whereas Laski presented this opposition as one of 
fundamental principle—on which compromise was almost unthink- 
able—Jennings finds in it no more than a competition to be the first 
to agree with the unattached voter. Thus both parties tend—in 
practice—to support the same things. Both views appear to be 
inadequate and too mechanical. 


On page 495 Dr. Jennings finds good reason to modify Bagehot’s 
dictum that the main function of the House of Commons “‘ was to 
choose a Prime Minister ’’ : —‘‘ It is not the House but the electorate 
that chooses the Prime Minister,’’ says Dr. Jennings. Both state- 
ments are partially true, but neither of them the whole truth. 


1 See PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, January, 1939, pages 62-66. 
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The third suggestion is that Dr. Jennings has placed a first-class 
and original piece of work on an inadequate background. The 
triumph of his book is his emphasis on Parliament as a working 
institution. Such a study, I suggest, is neither adequately introduced 
by a discussion of powers nor summed up by a discussion on demo- 
cracy and freedom—important though these undoubtedly are. Some- 
where in this book there should have been found space—and the first 
chapter would appear to be the appropriate place—for a discussion 
on the functions of the State. There is also, I suggest, need for an 
estimate of the efficiency of Parliament in performing its part of these 
functions—the concluding chapter would appear the appropriate 
place for this—the preservation of freedom and democracy is a vital 
part of this function: it is not the whole of it. 


Having made these three suggestions or criticisms, it now remains 
to re-emphasise the importance and originality of this book: an 
originality which must make a special appeal to civil servants and 
other public officers concerned with the practical working of 
institutions. 


A. C. STEWART. 


Gladstone and the Irish Nation 


By J. L. Hammonp, Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon). Pp. 740 + xiii. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 36s. net. 


It is a fairly widespread opinion that the quarter-century 1868-93 is 
more remote than the battle of Waterloo, and that ‘‘ what Gladstone 
said in 1868’ is as dead as Queen Anne. This is an unfortunate 
illusion, for it was during this quarter-century that history took some 
of the most decisive turns which have led Britain (whose people 
cannot claim a greater endowment of original righteousness than 
others) towards democracy and freedom at home and decency and 
good neighbourliness with others, most intimate of whom are the 


Trish. 


The significance of these developments in British history is 
emphasised to-day by the very natural and proper impulse to com- 
pare everything British with its nearest German counterpart. For 
such a comparison immediately suggests that 1868 and all that has 
a very intimate bearing on 1940 and the war. To make this point 
clear it is necessary only to remember such well-known facts as 
those tabulated below (the blank spaces are not without significance). 
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BRITAIN 

Unity (political and economic) 

An inherited tradition of many 
generations’ growth. 
COMMERCE 

Political unity and internal peace 
gave Britain a long start in the pursuit 
of commerce. 


INDUSTRY 

Out of commercial supremacy came 
the industrial revolution—in which 
Britain was the pioneer. 
THE EMPIRE 

Through industrial and commercial 
supremacy, Britain had stumbled— 
““absent-mindedly ’’—into an Empire. 


GOVERNMENT 
(pre-1868) 
Another inherited growth of many 
generations—to a considerable extent 
a product of national unity and com- 
mercial prosperity. 
INTERNAL DEMOCRACY 
With sovereign authority already 
established as the function of Parlia- 
ment the enfranchisement of the work- 
ing classes—1867 and 1884—meant 
handing the key to legal authority to 
democracy. 


REPRESENTATIVE 





REPRESENTATION IN THE DOMINIONS 

A democratic Britain could not deny 
representative institutions to Britons 
overseas. 
THE DEPENDANT EMPIRE 

The achievement of representative 
government in the Dominions has 
chastened the will to power [for the 
sake of power] in the Dependant 
Empire and prepared the way for the 
present policy—preparations for demo- 
cracy all round. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The rights of men as men thus 
evolved within the Empire—the good- 
neighbourliness which is their essence 
—have influenced for good the prevail- 
ing British attitude to other countries. 
This fact was already abundantly clear 
between 1868 and 1893. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN 


The most representative man in 


Britain, 1868-93, was W. E. Gladstone. 
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GERMANY 


Unity (political and economic) 
The creation of Prussian militarism 
and the Railway Age. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

Germany became efficient in this 
sphere only after unity had been 
achieved. Since that date, however, 
development has been remarkable. 


THE EMPIRE 

Beyond their own frontiers, there 
were by the time Germany’s internal 
unity had been safely established few 
desirable territories left. Consequently 
later ambitions were thwarted. 
AUTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

(pre- 1868) 

Neither in military Prussia, nor in 
the smaller and more peaceful German 
States had power been achieved by 
any representative institution. 
INTERNAL DEMOCRACY 

With sovereign authority in auto- 
cratic hands, the extension of the 
franchise in Germany meant only an 


extension of the opportunities for 
criticism and petitions—not the right 
to govern. 


P.S.—The Germany of the Weimar 
Constitution had no prior experience in 
the exercise of representative authority. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN 

The most representative man in 
Germany, 1868-93, was Prince Otto 
von Bismarck. 
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In the above table no appropriate place could readily be found 
for the developments in Anglo-Irish relations. Not because they 
are irrelevant—very much the reverse; nor yet because they might 
be regarded as an inconvenient memory; their absence from the 
table is due merely to the fact that they are too complex to be 
recognisable docketed in this way. 

Throughout the quarter-century under review Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions were a struggle—not a simple little struggle between a big 
nation and a little one, but also a great struggle within each nation 
between rival views of the true way of life. J. L. Hammond’s 
book deals with this struggle from the point at which Gladstone took 
it up in 1868 when he moved, and the House of Commons carried, 
his resolutions on the Irish Church; and it ends with the destruction 
of the second Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords in 1893. 

The problem during these years was not the single pure moral 
issue which it appears in 1940. During the 72 years which have 
elapsed since Gladstone first tackled the nettle, three generations 
have experienced its stings—and have learned thereby. But to 
Gladstone’s generation the difficulties were such as to excuse—if not 
to justify—mistakes. 

Two only of these difficulties need be mentioned here—they have 
a recurring significance throughout Dr. Hammond’s 740 pages. 


First..—It was widely felt that anything which tended to dis- 
unite the United Kingdom was running counter to the world 
movement as exemplified by Abraham Lincoln’s triumph in the 
American Civil War, by the unification of Italy and by Bismarck’s 
creation—Germany. Therefore, it was urged, any weakening of 
the bonds which held the United Kingdom together must be 
contrary to progress. 

This argument found support in two differing schools of 
thought. There was the interpretation so well phrased by 
de Tocqueville and instinctively felt by our own militarists. 

‘“ A people which, in the presence of the great military 
monarchies of Europe, would proceed to break up its sovereignty 
would seem to me to forswear, by this single fact, its power and 
perhaps its existence and its name.”’ 

The other school of thought which was swayed by the view 
that unity must necessarily be progressive—or at least that the 
recognition of disunity, or variability, was retrogressive—was to 
be found among our leading democrats. The example of 
Abraham Lincoln, who had fought a successful war for the 
preservation of the unity of the U.S.A., and while doing so had 
dedicated his nation to the doctrines of the Gettysburg speech, cut 
very deeply. 
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Second.—The second difficulty was that the problem of Anglo- 
Irish relations was never static. Its constantly changing mani- 
festations did not facilitate easy diagnosis and simple treatment. 
Not unnaturally this was a fruitful source of bewilderment and 
confusion among all parties. 


Opposed to these doubts and fears stood the faith of Gladstone. 
J. L. Hammond sums it up thus:—- 


““ It is argued in these pages that he ’’ (Gladstone) “* was right 
in thinking that Irish Home Rule was a British interest as well 
as an Irish interest. But to do justice both to his own courage 
and to the perplexities of the British people it is necessary to 
keep in mind the strength of the great body of fear against which 
he brought the nobler spirit of his faith in moral forces, and the 
reconciling power of freedom. On the Day of Judgment the 
British people may be glad to remember that in 1886 nearly half 
the nation and in 1892 more than half the nation was ready to 
follow this old man’s summons to a splendid adventure.”’ 


Gladstone’s amazing powers of leadership in this titanic struggle 
are carefully analysed by Dr. Hammond. He finds them to 
have been deeply rooted in strong moral convictions, and 
closely related to his strong European sense. They were supported 
by his great (Hammond employs, and is at pains to justify, the 
adjective ‘‘ complete ’’) disinterestedness, his integrity and his 
successful personal relations with others, 7.e., his Parliamentary 
followers and Cabinet colleagues, his political opponents, Parnell 
and his Irish followers, and with the administrators in various 
Government Departments. 

Not the least of the merits of this book is the fact that, although 
the author leaves no room for doubt as to the strength and direction 
of his sympathies, his treatment of the various personalities and 
the varied controversies in which they engaged, is such that no 
susceptibilities are offended and no loyal memories scourged. 

For an understanding of the democratic way of life—of the 
British constitution at work—this study could hardly be improved 
upon. It is most satisfying. 

A. C. STEWART. 


Not so Hum-Drum 


By R. W. Harris. With a Foreword by Lord Stamp. (John Lane, the 
Bodley Head.) 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Harris is to be congratulated on having written a charming 
sketch of the life of a civil servant, typical in its alternations of 
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routine, hard work, humour, and contact with great affairs. If 
anything it is a thought too slight; but the author is a humorist. 
and would die rather than bore you. So he is sparing of dates and 
details and anything that might deaden the vivid impression. 

There is a touch of Dickens about the early days, the thrill of 
becoming a boy clerk, of working up from the bottom of a list of 
180 successful candidates for a second-class clerkship to find one’s 
name at the top: clearly the life even of a Surveyor of Taxes can 
be a jolly adventure, at least if one has to look after four whole Irish 
counties; and there is something undeniably romantic about a seat 
in Somerset House which one is destined to hand over in due course 
to a certain Josiah Stamp. 

Later on we move in higher spheres. The National Health 
Insurance Bill is conceived and born: there are midnight meetings, 
long hours in the official gallery, deputations, meetings, crises; and 
large personalities are seen in flashes—Morant, Anderson, Lloyd 
George. It is all light, easy, a little scrappy, but always picturesque 
and convincing. On the whole one gets the impression that Mr. 
Harris would not have missed a moment of it if he could, not even 
the exhaustion that follows months of unintermittent and nerve- 
racking toil. True, he allows himself for a moment to reflect bitterly 
“that even a small fraction of the hundreds of millions of pounds 
spent on National Health Insurance benefits, if spent more wisely on 
considered public health measures, would have produced better and 
more permanent results.’’ But this is a passing weakness. 

There is plenty, almost too much, of light relief. We liked par- 
ticularly the stock letter to an approved society asking them ‘‘ to 
bring up their rules for examination,’’ the simple instruction for 
which was the letter E (= emetic), and which was followed later by 
the minute S P (= seidlitz powders), causing the department to send 
out the blue and white forms necessary to enable the society ‘‘ to 
purge the draft rules of their iniquities.”’ 

We are grateful to Mr. Harris for reproducing a delicious con- 
versation between Uncle Arthur [H-nd-rs-n] and Uncle George 
[L-nsb-ry] which he contributed to Punch during the crisis of 
November, 1931; and to Lord Stamp for observing in a prefatory 
note that the day on which he succeeded the author was “‘ a fate- 
bearing day, for the Excess Profits Duty that came my way might 
have then been either better or worse; but certainly I should not 
now be writing this foreword.’’ That Mr. Harris should have com- 
mitted himself on page 90 to the statement that ‘‘ undiscovered and 
uncollected revenue was literally pouring down the gutters ’’ only 
shows that a financial scandal may upset the best of us. 


Ae ee 
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Government Publicity: Its Practice in American Federal 
Administration 


By J. L. McCamy. (University of Chicago Press: Cambridge University 
Press, London.) 15s. net. 
Has publicity a place in representative government? If it has, and 
few people outside the ranks of mental diehards will deny it, what 
are its functions? Are they to inform, teach and persuade so that 
those aspects of public problems unfairly or inadequately reported 
and discussed in the newspapers can be presented without a tinge 
of that bias rightly or wrongly associated with organs of the Press ? 
Is there a danger that publicity for the views of bureaucracy may 
ultimately result in the destruction of democracy? Many questions 
occurring to me when reading Government Publicity: Its Practice 
in Federal Administration, by James L. McCamy, published by 
the University of Chicago Press. This book is an admirable outline 
of Government publicity in theory and practice and informed readers 
might well be pardoned for inquiring whether publicity emanating 
from official sources may not result in publicity officers having at 
least one eye on the political head of the department and therefore 
indulging in the game of party politics? Mr. McCamy senses the 
danger of this and skilfully skates over what is doubtless as thin ice 
in America as it is here, but as he writes: ‘‘ The publicity is here, 
and laws cannot stop it more than law can undo the significance of 
the executive function. The moral presence of integrity within the 
bureaucracy and the general moral tonicity of the community at 
large will determine the ethics of use.’’ And that goes for Great 
Britain as well as America. The present reviewer has played a part 
in Government publicity in this country and he gladly testifies to 
the value of the Treasury in unobtrusively setting a very high 
standard of publicity conduct in Government departments, and 
indirectly, therefore, exercising a morality control over too-enthu- 
siastic civil servants and politicians. I am glad to note that Mr. 
McCamy discusses at length the need for clear thinking on the 
objectives of publicity programmes. Far too many publicists 
imagine their work completed when they decide to have a news- 
paper advertising campaign, posters on the public hoardings, films 
in production and a flood of leaflets. Time and again it has had 
to be pointed out to budding publicity officers that the first thing 
to be done is to be clear in one’s mind as to the objective and that, 
for example, it is no use making films if they never reach the cinema 
screen. The General Post Office in this country faced a serious 
problem some ten years ago. The public did not believe in it and 
its staff reacted by losing faith in their department and themselves. 
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The attack centred around the telephone service. Critics demanded 
more telephone subscribers and a better service. The newly-formed 
publicity section got to work, but its first objective was to persuade 
telephone operators that they were efficient, courteous and, an 
important point, anxious to provide telephone service rather than 
mere telephonic connection. True, the publicity was ostensibly 
directed to obtaining more subscribers, but the ‘‘ copy ’’ was directed 
to the operator as much as to the man without a telephone. There 
is no need to point to the results, but there may be reasons for 
emphasising the difficulties encountered during the long-drawn 
campaign. Newspaper advertising is not the simple thing it appears 
to be. With unlimited money it would be possible to please every- 
one: with a comparatively small appropriation vested interests loom 
large in the mind of the publicity expert, but if he thinks out a 
reasonable plan, knows the answers, and sticks to both, he will win 
through with the loss of only a few tail feathers. As one who saw 
something of the difficulties I am the more interested to learn from 
Mr. McCamy’s book that the “‘ administrative publicists ’’ in America 
experienced the same sort of living when they got going on behalf of 
the hundred and one schemes which had to be “‘ put over,’’ rural 
electrification, federal housing administration, farm credit administra- 
tion, emergency conservation work, and so on almost ad infinitum. 
I most certainly envy them their infinite variety of jobs to be done. 
Mistakes there were, of course, but such things are not unknown 
here. The public is a curious animal requiring constant study in its 
many moods. Who would have thought, for example, that when 
the General Post Office here cancelled the postage stamps with the 
slogan ‘‘ You are wanted on the telephone,’’ hundreds of people 
rushed to the senders to say that as they were not on the telephone 
but had seen the printing on the stamps they simply had to find out 
why they were wanted! Strangely incredible, but true. I would 
counsel publicity officers in Government departments to read this 
book and then ask themselves disturbing questions. The primary 
function of the official publicity man is to inform, and truth must 
be his watchword. No citizen must ever be allowed to develop an 
adverse reaction through over-statement or wilful suppression of fact. 
Nothing could be more fatal to Government publicity than that it 
should always be remembered but never believed. 
A. G. HIGHET. 


Facilities for the Use of Workers’ Leisure during Holidays 
International Labour Office. (P. S. King & Son.) 2s. 6d. 


THis somewhat ponderous title covers a study by an I.L.O. Com- 
mittee of the whole field of workers’ holidays with special 
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attention to holidays with pay. As the Report says, the idea of 
holidays for workers is not new, and it refers to the medizval religious 
festivals as proof; but these were really holy days, and any relief 
from actual toil was partial and accidental. The cow had to be 
milked, holy day or no holy day, and the secular rejoicings which 
made the festival much more of a holiday seem to have been a later 
development. 


Actually holidays in the modern sense of the word were the 
product of the industrial era of the eighteenth century. Thousands 
upon thousands of country folk were herded in vile towns and viler 
factories, and the need for leisure became imperative; and it is to 
this need that we owe the Lancashire wake, many fairs, the beanfeast, 
and the wayzgoose. For a long period the worker paid for his holiday 
by loss of wages and sometimes, indeed, by the loss of his job, for 
employers generally would have regarded the modern doctrine that 
occasional holidays increase the efficiency of the worker as so much 
nonsense. The Civil Service for some hundreds of years has been 
able to get holidays, although until the nineteenth century these 
rarely meant more than one or two days at a time, but there were 
a good many of them. In a certain Government Department holidays 
were taken in Stuart times on Royal birthdays and church festivals 
favoured by the Stuarts. When William drove out James the Second 
a fresh lot of birthdays and festivals was ordered, and the depart- 
ment just added them to the Stuart list and enjoyed the double ration 
for many years. 

The question of providing holidays is largely one of money. 
Even where the worker in mill, factory or mine forfeits his wages, 
the overheads are still going on, and it is an axiom that an idle 
machine is eating money. However, holidays with no or partial or 
full pay made progress, and in many cases employers partly met the 
financial problems by letting parts of their workers go on leave and 
parcelling out the work of the absentees among those who remained. 
Nowadays there are few employers who do not admit that they get 
some benefit from the workers’ vacations, though of course it is not 
calculable, and the movement for holidays with pay has made rapid 
strides. 

An important section of the Report is occupied with descriptions 
of the facilities for leisure in various countries, and Sweden was the 
first to set up a tourist association in 1885. Great Britain has its 
Workers’ Travel Association, and as one would expect the German 
movement has a distinct Nazi flavour. 

It is unfortunate that the I.L.O. Committee allowed a red herring 
to be drawn along its path in the shape of suggestions as to medical 
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examination before going on holidays and advice as to where the 
workers should go. 

Committees are always inclined to be too well meaning, and this 
is just what happened in this case. Working people resent regula- 
tions which do not apply to the better off, and it is to be hoped that 
the somewhat unhappy discussion evoked by the Committee’s desire 
to push a little too hard will not prevent a close study of their many 
excellent suggestions. 

G. H. STuarT-BuUNNING. 


Value and Capital 


By PrRoFessor J. R. Hicks. Pp. 331. (Oxford University Press.) 12s. 6d. 


To proceed in a single chain of argument from the shape of the 
indifference-curve to the destinies of the capitalist system is no mean 
achievement. Yet this is what Professor Hicks has done. 

In order to indicate the significance of the work, it is impossible 
to avoid a bald summary of the argument. Professor Hicks begins 
with a staggeringly rapid summary of the “static ’’ analysis of 
exchange and production—of which the first few chapters contain 
the best accessible account of modern development in the theory of 
value, hitherto hidden in the scattered, forbiddingly mathematical 
articles of various periodicals. His purpose is to elucidate the con- 
ditions for stability in price-relationships (that a lower price for any 
commodity or group of commodities will induce an excess of demand 
over supply and vice versa) and their likelihood in a system of inter- 
related markets. He demonstrates that stability is highly probable, 
provided that “‘ static ’’ assumptions are maintained. 

The difference, for Professor Hicks, between “‘ static’’ and 
‘‘ dynamic ’’ analysis is that the latter takes account (as the former 
does not) of the difference between differently dated commodities— 
between wheat for current delivery and wheat one year forward, for 
example. Hence the analysis of “‘ futures ’’ markets plays a central 
role in the dynamic theory. This is made to lead on very ingeniously 
to the analysis of rates of interest. A long-term loan can be regarded 
as analogous to a current short-term loan combined with a contract 
for a series of consecutive short-term loans for future delivery. Thus 
a ten-year loan of £100 can be regarded as a combination of a loan 
of £100 for this month plus a “‘ loan ’’ of £100 for next month plus a 
loan of £100 for the following month, etc. Hence the long-term 
rate is ‘‘a sort of average’’ of current and forward short raies. 
Having shown how forward markets work, Professor Hicks is able 
to demonstrate the interrelations of interest rates with precision. 

The elements of a dynamic economic system having been 
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exhibited, its working is examined. . . . Given that a constellation of 
prices exists which equates supply and demand in each market, when 
will this arrangement be stable? And when will it be subject to 
‘““ cumulative processes ’’—self-sustaining general rises or falls in 
prices? Professor Hicks discovers the criterion in a conception which 
he christens the ‘‘ Elasticity of Expectations.’’ This is defined as the 
ratio of the proportional change in expected prices to the propor- 
tional change in current prices. Now Professor Hicks has no diffi- 
culty in showing that where entrepreneurs’ and purchasers’ price 
expectations are “‘ inelastic ’’ the price system is stable irrespective 
of reactions through the rate of interest. For in these circumstances 
a rise in current prices will be a rise relatively to the discounted 
expected future prices—therefore it will lead to “‘ substitution of 
present for future output ’’ on the producers’ and to postponement 
of consumption on the consumers’ side—therefore at a higher price 
level the supply would exceed the demand for current output—which 
would bring prices down again—therefore the price-system is 
inherently stable. 

But if on the other hand the price-expectations are “ elastic ’ 
there is no such guarantee of stability. For a rise in present prices now 
involves a proportionate rise in discounted expected future prices— 
there is therefore no reason for a contraction in current demand and 
expansion in current supply—hence no inherent guarantee of stability. 
However, if a rise in prices can be expected to lead through increased 
demand for money to a hardening of interest rates, then this will 
mean the requisite fall in discounted future prices relative to current 
prices: the price system is stable via reactions on interest rates. 
But, unfortunately, Professor Hicks goes on, these reactions may not 
take place. For if expectations about the future of interest rates 
ave inelastic, the current rates of interest are practically fixed. It is 
then to possible stabilisers other than the rates of interest that 
Professor Hicks turns. And he finds them in the fact that some 
prices are not flexible but rigid. For if these prices of labour and 
certain commodities remain fixed, a fall in the prices of other 
factors and commodities will lead to a switch over in demand from 
the former to the latter, a switch over of supply from latter to the 
former. Hence the rigidity of some prices is the guarantee of stability 
for the flexible prices; and particularly is it the rigidity of the price 
of labour, for (as Professor Hicks shows) there are certain reactions 
of rigid prices unfavourable to stability which are absent in the case 
of rigid wages. 

Thus Professor Hicks pronounces, it is wage rigidities and the 
consequent unemployment which limit the instability of capitalism. 
All this seems of course strangely familiar to the readers of 
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Mr. Keynes. Mr. Keynes began at the other end of the argument, 
so to speak: he assumed wage-rigidity, then showed how employ- 
ment must vary to preserve equilibrium, then showed how if rates 
of interest were adjusted this variation would be unnecessary, then 
showed why interest adjustment could not always take place, and 
last of all pronounced wage-flexibility to sap the stability of the price 
system. Professor Hicks by proceeding in the opposite direction 
has made the steps in the argument more explicit, but they remain 
Keynesian. And in fact the concluding chapters go on to give the 
now familiar argument of the ‘‘ General Theory ’’—the intense 
capital accumulation of the boom leading inevitably to a satiation 
of investment demand—the dangerous long-period trend of invest- 
ment opportunities when population pressure has slackened and 
geographical discovery become exhausted. 

Hitherto it has been possible to dismiss this prognosis as following 
only from Mr. Keynes’s peculiar assumptions. The brilliance of 
Professor Hicks has provided a chain of stepping-stones from the 
traditional economic constructions to the new conceptions and the 
startling social implications they involve. 

P. JEFFERIES. 


Government in Australia 
Edited by F. A. BLAND, Professor of Public Administration, University of 

Sydney. 4 vols. (cyclostyled). 15s. 

OnE can be sure that students of public administration in Australia 
will be grateful to Professor Bland for having so comprehensively 
filled in the deficiencies in their reasonably accessible store of informa- 
tion on the subject to which he refers in the preface to Government 
in Australia. Their British counterparts also have similar cause 
to owe him thanks for having made available such a wealth of 
material of great interest and importance. They will not only be 
enabled to obtain a picture of the Governmental machinery, both 
Federal and State, of the Commonwealth, but to trace its develop- 
ments and to enjoy the examination from many angles of problems 
of administration in fields familiar and less familiar to students here. 
In certain directions Australia has played the part of pioneer (e.g., 
child endowment to supplement salaries), and so has provided 
experience of great value. 

The four volumes consist of a collection of extracts from docu- 
ments such as reports of Public Service Boards and of Royal Commis- 
sions. None deals with high policy, except in so far as it has resulted 
in changes in administration and developments of Governmental 
machinery. Such a compilation has the great merit not only of 
enabling the reader to see certain problems from the standpoint of 
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many observers but to appreciate the trend of thought over a con- 
siderable period (since just before the beginning of the present 
century, in fact). On the other hand, it is not always easy—in some 
cases impossible—to ascertain the existing position in regard to many 
of the matters dealt with: the recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
sion are one thing, how far they have been put into effect is often 
another. One should say, however, that Professor Bland forestalls 
this criticism by explaining that ‘‘ the documents indicate a revolu- 
tion in ideas: they do not necessarily represent the present state of 
affairs.”’ 

The first two volumes (which many readers will find the most 
interesting) deal with the public service: its evolution, methods of 
recruitment and training, the place of women, distribution of duties. 
In the lengthy discussions of the functions of the independent Public 
Service Board of Management, of the extent of its jurisdiction, and 
of its compatibility with the principle of ministerial responsibility, 
issues of great importance are raised. The manner in which 
problems—familiar to us—of the organisation of public services— 
the need for flexibility while retaining unity of effort, central control 
and decentralised responsibility—have been approached and tackled 
by the States as well as by the Federal Government provide valuable 
lessons. The section on arbitration and salary fixation reveals the 
robuster spirit in which the public officer in a younger and in some 
respects more virile democracy views his conditions of pay. 

Volume III deals with the relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State Governments, the system of local government, 
and politics in relation to administration and the officer. It is interest- 
ing to notice that in New South Wales officials are (or were) allowed 
to contest Parliamentary elections and to resume their posts if un- 
successful. 

The last volume is concerned with the organisation of research 
and investigation; the system of public finance; and the control and 
management of business undertakings. As these latter are more 
extensive than in this country, this section is of especial interest. 
The question of the independent board or the political executive is 
discussed very fully, the consensus of opinion being in favour of the 
former. 

As the four volumes comprise 550 foolscap pages it is obvious 
that nothing but a brief indication of their scope is possible. If 
Professor Bland could undertake the difficult task of so reducing 
them as to express the general sense of the multiplicity of views upon 
so many aspects of public administration in Australia many British 
students would be still more grateful to him. 


NORMAN WILSON. 
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Introduction to the Study of Public Administration 
By Professor LEonaRD D. WHITE. Pp. 611. (Macmillans.) 18s. net. 


In the last few years the United States has been passing through a 
great but peaceful revolution in public administration—well, not 
altogether peaceful, though few heads have been broken. A multi- 
tude of striking developments have taken place, some of them 
continuing innovations of previous years, many others being new 
ventures into territory where men of a previous generation in the 
United States never thought that governmental administration would 
ever enter. For these reasons the States has become in recent years 
the most interesting of all countries for public administration, and 
it would be still more interesting, and instructive, if it were often not 
so very difficult to see the facts through the heavy mists of partisan 
controversy. Even in normal times administration in the United 
States is, as Bagehot would have said, much less caked with custom 
than in older countries: the States is much more of a child in these 
matters, and children are usually more interesting than adults. Most 
of the more important developments have been among the offspring 
of the depression, which blew sky-high the simple faith in eternal 
prosperity (and much else), and converted the States (perhaps too 
readily) from the conviction that the social services, the ‘‘ dole ”’ 
and others, of the old countries were stages of decay into the belief 
that they were pillars of sound modern polity. 

It were well if persons in this country, especially those concerned 
with public administration, knew more of what has been happening 
in these matters in the States; and I am not aware of any place where 
they can find so comprehensive, impartial and judicious an account 
as in these 600 packed pages of Leonard White, a keen observer for 
many years of public administration in his own and other lands, to 
which he has added in recent years practical experience as a member 
of the Federal Civil Service Commission, a body of wider scope than 
our own Commission of the same name. 

The volume is a remarkable achievement, dealing as it does not 
only with federal, state and local governments, but also with the 
enormous number of special bodies set up in all three territorial 
spheres for exercising specified functions of government. In the 
federal government alone there are nearly a hundred government 
corporations, ranging (to take the more recent bodies) from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with some splendid work to 
its credit in rescuing public and still more private concerns from 
disaster, to the Cotton Stabilisation Corporation, the Subsistence 
Homesteads Corporation and the Housing Corporation, all three 
seemingly with more for tears than for joy, and the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority, hailed by some as the messiah of a new economic dispensa- 
tion, damned by others as a swollen-headed devil which should be 
consigned to its natural superheated home: the impartial enquirer 
will do well to suspend judgment until more cold facts are available 


for judgment, though that need not hinder them from marvelling 
greatly at some of its doings. 


The clear and unbiassed descriptions of governmental and 
administrative organisations, methods and problems in the volume 
is interlarded with many a shrewd comment by the way. It is tempt- 
ing to discuss some of the issues which are raised, especially those 
connected with some of the more novel matters, such as the work of 
the National Resources Committee, of which little is generally known 
in this country and much of that little mistaken, and the proposals 
(and action taken on them) contained in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management (in which Brownlow, 
Merriam and Gulick, well known to many members of the Institute, 
played a leading part), proposals some of which will sound familiar 
to Britishers but others odd, because of the preposterous burden of 
work thrown by the Constitution on the President under modern 
conditions and the subterfuges which have to be adopted to overcome 
the absurdity. But it would not be possible to do more than nibble 
at any of these matters in the space which is available. 


One of the deepest impressions received from the reading of 
White’s volume is the tremendous flood of governmental and adminis- 
trative changes which have passed over the States within the last ten 
years or so, and the crying need for a thorough, competent and 
(if that can be compassed where controversy runs so feverish a 
temperature) impartial survey of the whole lot. We badly need it 
here in our own country (though for the time being we have much 
more pressing business on hand), for with us, too, the birth rate of 
new governmental institutions has been high, but the need of the 
States is probably still greater. We require a thorough audit of these 
new ventures, of their organisation and methods, and above all else, 
of the actual results which they are producing, direct and indirect, so 
far as can be ascertained. It is a common fault of all governments, 
and democracies not least, to accept the intention for the deed, to 
take for granted that, because institutions and measures have been 
set up to obtain certain results, these results are being secured as a 
matter of course. But expectations are rarely fulfilled just as antici- 
pated from big governmental measures, and usually consequences 
ensue which were wholly unforeseen; nevertheless, intentions con- 
tinue to be taken for the deed until heads come up with a bump 
against brick walls. We can learn much about ourselves, and see 
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how queer we are in some things, by looking at ourselves in the mirror 
of the United States. 
I. G. GIBBON. 


The Munro System of British Statesmanship in India 
By K. V. VENKATASUBBA SasTRI, M.A., Ph.D. (The University of Mysore, 

Mysore. ) 

In the Memoir of Sir Thomas Munro prefixed by Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot to the ‘‘ Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings ’’ published in 1881, he says that when he first came to 
India, Munro had been dead upwards of fifteen years but ‘‘ the 
memory of his work was as fresh as if he had died but yesterday.’’ 
When the writer of this review started his service in the Bellary 
District in 1902, Munro had been dead seventy-five years but, even 
then, the name of the greatest Collector that or any other district 
in India ever had was not entirely forgotten by the people of the 
four “‘ Ceded Districts,’’ as they are still collectively called, to whose 
welfare he devoted himself for seven years—a long time as service 
in India goes-~and amongst whom he was eventually to die in 1827. 
It is in the land revenue system of Madras that Munro has left his 
most enduring monument. That system, known as the ryotwari 
system, under which the land revenue, fixed for a term of thirty 
years, is collected direct from a host of small holders, has undergone 
but little change since his day. Such changes as have been made 
have been in directions which he himself recommended, such as the 
exemption from assessment of improvements carried out by the ryots 
at their own expense, or of which he would have cordially approved, 
such as increasing moderation in assessments. The extent of the 
opposition he encountered from those who, obsessed by British 
precedents, desired to see the extension to Madras of the permanent 
settlement Lord Cornwallis has introduced in Bengal and who did 
not share Munro’s well-founded doubts about the creation of a land- 
lord class is often forgotten. As Dr. Venkatasubba Sastri points out, 
it was only because Munro had the backing of the Court of Directors 
that the opposition was overcome. 

In making this further selection, much of it hitherto unpublished, 
from the voluminous records Munro left behind:-him, Dr. Venkata- 
subba Sastri’s concern is not so much with Munro and the land 
revenue system as with Munro as statesman and administrator. All 
but two of his selections from Munro’s papers relate to that part of 
his career in which he was in a position to influence policy to a far 
greater extent than a Collector could do, first as Head of the Special 
Commission sent out to Madras in 1814 to make the victory of the 
ryotwari system a certainty and then as Governor of Madras from 
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1820 until his death. Dr. Venkatasubba Sastri has skilfully chosen 
his extracts from the records of the Commission to bring out Munro’s 
firm conviction that one essential of good government in India was 
to make the fullest use of the indigenous agencies already to hand, 
the village headman, the village accountant, the village watchman 
and the village panchayat. Munro’s faith in the village hierarchy 
has been justified except in regard to the village panchayat, the court 
oi five or more village elders to which he proposed to entrust the 
disposal of petty civil suits. Litigants prefer the regular courts of 
justice in spite of all their faults, their delays and their expensiveness. 
If India could have secured a succession of Munros, it might have 
proved possible to resuscitate the village panchayat. Many attempts 
have been made to do so but nowhere in India have any of them met 
with more than a very moderate degree of success. 

Dr. Venkatasubba Sastri enables his readers to get a very clear 
idea of Munro’s many-sided activities as Governor of Madras. In 
one Minute, we find him laying down the sound principle that the 
only way to be sure of getting honest Government servants is to pay 
them properly. In another, he deals with the reorganisation of the 
police and their relations with the revenue authorities. In yet 
another, he recommends that civil servants should be entitled to 
retiring pensions after twenty-five years’ service. Fortunately for 
them, his figure of £400 a year was raised to £1,000; unfortunately 
for some of them, his suggestion that Members of Council should get 
twice the ordinary rate was not accepted. From matters of high 
policy he turns with ease to details such as the organisation of the 
Secretariat, the establishment of the Collector or Bellary, a matter 
on which he was a far better judge than the then incumbent of the 
appointment, the condition of the districts in which he had been 
touring, or the allowances to be given to civil servants under sus- 
pension. In small matters as in great, one can trace Munro’s firm 
belief that the time would come when, to use his own somewhat 
paternal language, ‘‘ We shall so far have improved the character of 
our Indian subjects as to enable them to govern and protect them- 
selves,’’ and his determination to do all in his power to hasten the 
day when, as the result of the establishment of law and order, the 
diffusion of education and the ever-increasing employment of Indians 
in positions of responsibility, that desirable consummation would be 
achieved. 

Those, and there are still many such, who hold that the East 
India Company was a soulless body which existed merely to 
‘‘ exploit ’’ India would do well to read the despatches from the 
Court of Directors to the Government of Madras between 1800 and 
1830 with which Dr. Venkatasubba Sastri has rounded off his picture 
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of ‘‘ Munro and his Times’’ and which show that the credit for 


>? 


“The Munro System ’”’ is not Munro’s alone. For the despatches 
reveal the intense anxiety of the Directors to advance the welfare of 
the people committed to their charge as the result of the great 
accessions to their territories which followed the wars with Mysore. 
Munro could always count on their wholehearted support, but even 
he was not safe from their displeasure if at any time he deviated in 
the smallest degree from his own high principles. The most striking 
thing in the book is the severity of the rebuke administered to him 
when, in his desire to ‘“ liquidate ’’ the robber chieftains of the Ceded 
Districts, he fixed their assessment at a rate he knew they could not 
pay. ‘‘ This is not the system of government,’’ wrote the Directors, 
‘““ which we are desirous of establishing among the Company’s tribu- 
taries. We should reconcile them to cur dominion and attach them 
to our interests by more gentle acts.’’ Only once again was Munro 
to get into trouble, some four years after he had left Bellary, when 
the Directors learnt that he had incurred large expenditure in that 
District without proper authorisation. They mildly pointed out that 
latitude which could safely be given to him might be abused by others 
who did not enjoy their confidence to the same extent and that there 
must be uniform rules for all. The perusal of these despatches leaves 
one with a greatly enhanced respect for the Company. 

Dr. Venkatasubba Sastri thinks that Munro owed much to the 
younger Wellesley and supports his view by a collection of the Duke’s 
‘“ maxims and opinions on Indian government.’’ But Munro was 
eight years older than the Duke and their correspondence seems to 
show that he was the teacher rather than the learner. 

The book well deserves the praise that the Right Hon. V. Srina- 
vasa Sastri gives it in his Foreword as a thorough and conscientious 
piece of historical research. It is a pity that Dr. Venkatasubba Sastri 
has considerably lessened its value for purposes of reference by 
omitting to include a consolidated Table of Contents showing the 
pages on which the various selections are to be found. On page Io9, 
Munro mentions with stern disapproval a practice which neither he 
nor his successors have been able entirely to eradicate, ‘‘ the taking 
of gram fowls and sheep by the police officers from the ryots at a 
price much below their value and more frequently without any pay- 
ment whatever.’’ Misled by the faulty punctuation, Dr. Venkata- 
subba Sastri adds a note that ‘‘ Gram = village,’’ but Munro is 
obviously referring to gram, the pulse which is the most common 
food of horses in India. The book has a useful bibliography and 
glossary. The only important omission in the latter is an explanation 
of the word ‘‘ takavi ’’ which appears in several of the selections and 
means agricultural loans. 
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In these days when there is a school of thought in India which 
cannot find a good word to say for anything in the history of the 
British connection with that country, it is refreshing to have Mr. 
Srinavasa Sastri’s assurance—and there could be no better judge— 
that Munro’s many and great qualities are ‘‘ still remembered in a 
land where the tradition of benign rulers is strong and good and 
conscientious administrators have not been rare in modern days.”’ 

FRANK NOYCE. 


English Grants-in-Aid 

By Howarp R. Bowen. Pp. 156. (Iowa University, U.S.A.) $1. 
PROFESSOR BOWEN’s incentive to undertake this study is found in 
the first lines of his preface. ‘‘ Among the people of the United 
States there exists a widespread feeling, if not a conscious and 
militant conviction, that the present system of local government 
finance in America fails to meet even the most elementary require- 
ments of justice and practicability.’’ He, therefore, came to Eng- 
land, “‘ a country in which for more than a century vigorous efforts 
have been made, by means of grants and in other ways, to develop 
more equitable arrangements for the finance of local government.”’ 
He concludes his study by saying that ‘‘ it is not ordinarily advisable 
or possible to transplant English institutions bodily into the American 
environment. Nevertheless, America has much to learn from English 
experience in local government finance.’’ These quotations, though 
they may flatter our national vanity a little, are unlikely to make 
us forget that we also have much to learn whether from America or 
elsewhere. 

It is the chapters on the basis of grant distribution which will be 
of prime interest to financial officers and students of local finance. 
Dr. Bowen criticises the multiplicity of English grants largely on the 
ground that the aggregate effect or aim is obscured. In his opinion 
equalisation of financial resources and of access to Government 
services should be the main aim. He dismisses the idea that indi- 
vidual percentage grants should be used to promote new develop- 
ments. He would abolish all individual grants and in their place 
put a complete block grant distributed on a new ability-needs 
formula. To give a detailed examination of all his arguments and 
statistics would take up a lengthy article, but one basic idea of his 
may be taken for special attention. It is the idea of standard cost 
which Dr. Bowen uses in two ways. 

First, the large block grant could be made promotional by the 
central government establishing minimum standards for each of the 
various services and withholding grant in any case where the standard 
was not reached. For elementary education, for example, the average 
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cost per pupil to satisfy a minimum standard would be ascertained 
for the whole country. The financial need for each area would then 
be determined by multiplying the number of pupils in an area by 
the average cost and making some adjustment for special factors 
relating to local cost conditions. 

Such a scheme is open to a number of criticisms. British 
experience is all against the feasibility of compiling such standard 
costs, for local conditions vary so considerably as to make necessary 
numerous and difficult adjustments. Even after such adjustments 
have been made there will still remain a considerable margin of 
error. A more fundamental criticism is that Dr. Bowen exaggerates 
the effect of central control in promoting the development of Jocal 
services. The threat of withholding a grant is only a limited aspect 
of this development, that of pressure on the laggards. But the great 
steps have been made by the progressive local authorities often 
encouraged by a percentage grant, central administrative pressure 
can only follow far behind these experiments. Did Dr. Bowen never 
enquire at the Home Office as to why they objected to the police 
grant being lumped into a block grant or did he not hear of the 
struggle which prevented the education grant suffering the same fate ? 

Secondly, Dr. Bowen uses the idea of standard costs to indicate 
the financial needs of the counties and county boroughs. Not having 
the data to make a detailed study of the costs of individual services 
he adopts the following method. He divides the aggregate expen- 
diture of certain services—education, welfare of the blind, mental 
treatment, housing, poor relief, and-maternity and child welfare— 
among the individual counties and county boroughs on the basis of 
certain indices, for example, number of children aged 5-14 (for 
education), and number of families in overcrowded dwellings (for 
housing). Expenditure on all other services is divided on the basis 
of population. He next calculates the financial ability of the indi- 
vidual areas on the basis of the produce of a rate of irs. in the £ 
with an allowance (based on the average for the country as a whole) 
for miscellaneous receipts. By deducting financial ability from 
financial need he obtains the amount of grant necessary in each 
county and county borough to secure equalisation. He also compares 
the last figures with the actual grants received by the areas in 
1934/5. 

Dr. Bowen tries to disarm criticism by admitting that his figures 
are open to many errors, though he thinks these are not serious 
enough to invalidate his conclusions. Most financial officers would 
be aghast at this bold manipulation of local statistics and, unless 
their authority stood to gain by the proposal, would find many points 
to attack. The reviewer need only point out some of the doubtful 
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points as examples: (1) County and county borough expenditure is 
lumped together though it is obvious that county borough costs must 
generally be higher. This is proved by the fact that in the great 
majority of cases actual county expenditure was lower than Dr 
Bowen’s estimated financial need whilst the reverse was true in 
county boroughs. (2) The indices used are more open to question 
than even Dr. Bowen assumes. He divides total housing expendi- 
ture, for example, on the basis of number of families in over- 
crowded dwellings in 1936. In other words, a local authority which 
has incurred heavy expenditure for houses already erected and so 
has reduced overcrowding in its area will get a smaller grant as a 
result. Dr. Bowen may reply to the last criticism by pointing out 
that had his proposal been introduced in 1919 this difficulty would 
not now arise. But what is precisely the difficulty in framing a new 
grant? Local authorities, having incurred expenditure on the basis 
of a particular grant distribution, rightly complain if the basis is 
changed so radically as to turn their budgets upside down. True, 
this difficulty may be met, as in the 1929 Act, by introducing the 
new basis gradually and the devices of additional and supplementary 
grants, but the changes produced by Dr. Bowen’s proposal are much 
more violent than those produced by this Act. (3) Finally, it is open 
to question whether any equalising grant can be altogether accept- 
able which pays no attention to actual expenditure and rate 
poundages in the various areas. Dr. Bowen’s calculation on the 
1934/35 figures implies that Manchester should have its total grants 
reduced by £596,000 whilst Stockport should receive an additional 
£63,000. In that year the Manchester rates were 15s. 2d. whilst 
Stockport had only to levy a ris. 6d. rate. Dr. Bowen’s proposal 
would increase the former by Is. 11d. to 17s. 1d. and reduce the 
latter by 1s. 8d. to gs. rod. ! 

These criticisms should not be used as an excuse to avoid reading 
this book, which is one of the most interesting and original contri- 
butions to the solution of that most difficult and contentious problem 
—the ideal grant base. In addition to the chapters mentioned, the 
chapter containing the bold estimates of the burden of local rates on 
different income classes will also interest financial officers. It is 
unfortunate that the present need to restrict purchases of non-military 
articles from U.S.A. will probably prevent many people from buying 
this book. D. N. CHESTER. 


Soviet Housing Law 
By JoHN N. Hazarp. Pp. 178. (Yale University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press, 1939.) 14s. 6d. net. 
THERE is no question that gives rise to more acute social and 


personal problems in Soviet Russia than the serious and prolonged 
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shortage of housing accommodation in that country. It is also a 
matter of great economic significance, since it is at the root of 
one of the fundamental problems in industry, that of high labour 
turnover. The Soviet press is full of complaints of the harm done 
to the national economy by workers who move around constantly 
from one job to another. But it is admitted that they would move 
less if satisfactory housing accommodation were available, and if 
the houses that do exist were kept in better repair. 

The author of this valuable study has legal training, and 
approaches his subject primarily from the legal point of view. But 
his book can be read with profit by anyone who is interested in 
housing, and/or in social and political developments in the U.S.S.R. 

The reader will find in it the answers to many important ques- 
tions, for example, that of the building and ownership of houses. 
Mr. Hazard describes the valuable work done by co-operative leas- 
ing and building societies, from the time they were allowed to func- 
tion, shortly after the Revolution, until they were abolished in 1937. 
Now there are four types of houses in the housing fund, the first 
two being by far the most important. Firstly, there is the munici- 
palised dwelling, owned by the State but administered by the 
municipality through a housing department; secondly, the dwelling 
owned by a State enterprise or office and managed by these enter- 
prises; thirdly, the small privately owned dwelling; and lastly, the 
rapidly disappearing class of buildings constructed and owned by a 
building co-operative society. 

Another interesting topic dealt with is that of rent. Soviet Russia 
has long since abandoned the idea prevalent shortly after the 
Revolution that rent was a survival of the bad old days of capitalism 
and should accordingly be abolished. It is now definitely estab- 
lished that sufficient money should be collected in rent from each 
building to cover repairs and upkeep of that building, and standard 
rates per square metre are set by the responsible authorities. But 
within these limits many variations are possible, depending on 
the location and condition of the rooms and the wages received by 
the tenant. The interesting feature of the law relating to rent is, 
therefore, that it is definitely based on variations arising not only 
of differences in accommodation offered, but also out of capacity 
to pay. 

Mr. Hazard deals with the question of eviction—hedged round 
with many safeguards and only permissible during the warmer 
months of the year from April to October; the various methods of 
acquiring the right to housing space, mainly status (the fact of being 
in occupance before 1924), marriage, birth, exchange, or through 
a contract of employment; the duty of tenants to refrain from destruc- 
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tive or unneighbourly behaviour and the working of the ‘‘ com- 
radely courts ’’ by which cases of minor indiscipline are disposed 
of by the tenants themselves. 

A particularly significant recent development is that housing is 
being more and more entrusted to the various State enterprises and 
trusts, and is being increasingly utilised to assist the State in its 
efforts to raise the productivity of labour. If a worker violates labour 
discipline, or leaves his job without permission, he is liable to find 
himself evicted from his home, a powerful sanction in circum- 
stances of acute housing shortage. 

There are useful appendices describing a model lease for tenants 
in State-owned dwellings operated by local Soviets, the 1937 Law 
on the preservation of the housing fund and the improvement of 
housing in cities, and a document describing the purposes and tasks 
of a Dwelling Leasing Co-operative Society. The book is also 
provided with a bibliography and an index. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


Municipal Administration 


By JoHN M. PFIFFNER, Ph.D. (New York). Pp. xvi + 582. (The Ronald 
Press Company.) 1940. $4.00. 

TuIs volume is intended for use by students who are taking 

university courses in political science. Each branch of local govern- 

ment activity is very fully discussed in turn; I propose, therefore, to 

deal with each section by itself. 


1. Organisation.—The author insists that the distinction between 
politics and administration be observed in practice. The town 
council must confine its activity to determination of policy and leave 
the work of administration to a permanent qualified staff, which 
should be recruited by examination. At the head of the staff should 
be the City Manager, who is appointed by, and is responsible to, 
the town council. The heads of departments should be appointed, 
controlled and removed by the manager. Dr. Pfiffner also recom- 
mends that promotion be by merit only. It seems to me that the 
application of these principles would contribute a great deal to 
efficient service. 


2. Staff and Housekeeping Functions.—The institution of research 
bureaux in this country would, I think, be as successful as it has 
been in the U.S.A., e.g., the municipal research bureau in Boston 
was responsible for the saving of over thirty million dollars in the 
first three years of its existence. On the subject of finance, the 
author suggests that there be only one finance department; he also 
points out the necessity of fixing the rate before the beginning of the 
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fiscal year. This seemingly obvious method is too often ignored, 
e.g., in Glasgow, the financial year begins on 1st June, but the rate 
is not fixed until mid-August following. 

3. Protective Funclions.—The duties of the Police, Fire and 
Public Health Departments are fully discussed. We note with 
approval that a new approach to the treatment of the criminal is 
very necessary; that it is the local authority’s duty to cure rather 
than to punish him. Undesirable police practices such as “‘ third 
degree ’’ methods are condemned. The necessity for correct organisa- 
tion of the Fire Department is clearly demonstrated; improper 
distribution results in overlapping in some districts and insufficient 
protection in others. 


On the subject of public health we find that economic insecurity is 
largely responsible for disease; the incidence thereof is greatest 
among persons who have less than $1,000 a year, and this class 
cannot afford adequate medical attention. The author recommends 
that the essential qualifications of a director of public health are 
administrative ability and technical training in public health. A 
qualification in medicine is of secondary importance only. 

4. Public Welfave.—The problems of public assistance are fully 
discussed. The author states that the mere payment of cash allow- 
ances is not enough. A long-term policy is required. The city of 
Cincinnati has formulated a policy covering (a) vocational guid- 
ance and training for young people, (b) retraining for older workers, 
(c) plans for the regularisation of casual labour, and (d) plans for 
rehabilitating and caring for unemployables. This is a lead which 
should be followed in all parts of the world. 

5. Planning.—The difficulties which confront a local authority in 
this sphere are pointed out. While production for private profit is 
in vogue, town planning becomes exceedingly difficult. In addition 
to this, slums, which are caused by attempts to make profits by 
speculation, are an expensive luxury for the local authority; the 
incidence of disease and crime is high and the provision of public 
services is difficult. 

6. Public Utilities.—There is a full discussion on the question of 
profit-making by public utilities. But Dr. Pfiffner does not draw any 
conclusion himself, although it should be obvious that a public 
utility undertaking should not make any profits; the charge for its 
services should be such that revenue and expenditure are approxi- 
mately equal. 

7. Cultural Activities.—These are discussed fully. It should be 
noted that vocational guidance is regarded as very important. Not 
enough is being done in this respect in this country, although it is 
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evident that its introduction would lead to greater happiness and 
prosperity. 

Although Dr. Pfiffner ascribes some social events to economic 
causes, he does not make any suggestions as to the removal of the 
causes. This volume, nevertheless, is very valuable and should be 
in the hands of every town councillor and local government officer 
who is interested in municipal administration. They will find much 
in it that will assist them, and much that should provoke thought. 

Finally, we must note the broad view which American writers 
take in providing material for students. For example, the reader’s 
interest is not diminished by a section entitled ‘‘ What to do at the 
scene of a crime ’’; another on elementary bacteriology, and a third 
(the first section of the book, in fact) on ‘‘ Graft and Corruption.’’ 


J. S. COVENTRY. 


The Reform of the Rating System 

By JOHN SULLIVAN. (Fabian Society Research Series No. 47.) 6d. 
Any contribution to the problem of the system of raising local 
revenues must be welcomed. Like all works of this kind it is divided 
into two parts—the first showing how bad the system is and the 
second indicating the reforms needed. In the first part Mr. Sullivan 
points out “‘ the remarkable lightness of the burden borne by the 
wealthy ratepayer ’’; the unfairness of industrial derating; the bad 
effects of block grants; and the major responsibility of Tory and 
National Governments for the rise in rates. His second part contains 
many suggestions for reform, larger grants, particularly of the 
percentage kind; abolition of derating; partial rating of unoccupied 
property; differential rating and a local income tax. He rejects the 
rating of site values on the ground that the objects of this type of rate 
base (apart from its revenue producing function) may be achieved 
in other and better ways. 

On the whole one must agree with Mr. Sullivan’s facts without 
always agreeing with his inferences. In general he would have been 
better advised to devote more time to the second part. The faults 
of the rating system are well known. The reforms suggested also 
have many faults. The problem is to draw up, in considerable 
detail, the administrative features of the proposed reforms, making 
adjustments for the difficulties involved. Would it be unfair to 
challenge Mr. Sullivan and the New Fabian Research Bureau to 
produce a detailed plan for any of the main reforms suggested in this 
pamphlet? Constructive schemes of this type will be very necessary 
immediately the war is over. 

D. N. CHESTER. 
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Post-Entry Training for Local Government Officers 
By —— Winter, LL.M. Pp. 212 + xv. (William Hodges & Co., Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. 
Mr. WINTER’S study, the latest of the Institute’s research reports, 
concerns an important subject. In assessing the value of Mr. Winter’s 
contribution the reviewer must confess to possessing certain prejudices 
which may give his opinion an unusual and unfair bias. 

First, a prejudice in favour of chapters and against appendices. 
He, therefore, finds it difficult to appreciate fully a book which 
contains 17 chapters totalling 97 pages and 18 appendices totalling 
103 pages. Chapter V is particularly disturbing; it is headed ‘‘ Dis- 
tinction (if any) between the demand for training from officers 
engaged on professional work and those engaged on general adminis- 
trative work.’’ The contents are half a line longer than a sonnet, 
but the reader (if he is ‘‘ the more profound student ’’) is referred to 
an appendix of three pages. Somehow it does not seem natural. 
Even Laurence Sterne, who uses such a short chapter frequently in 
Tristram Shandy, does so to lure the reader on to the next chapter, 
not to the back of the book. 

The reviewer’s second prejudice is against the interpretation of 
realistic research as meaning factual and impersonal research. Mr. 
Winter’s method has been to analyse the replies to questionnaires 
which he sent to (a) local authorities, branches of the Institute and 
of N.A.L.G.O., {b) professional and technical associations and 
Whitley Councils, and (c) Universities and University Colleges. He 
received 158 replies to the 367 questionnaires sent out, so far so good. 
At this stage a researcher is faced with two tasks—to interpret and 
measure the data collected and to examine it critically in the light of 
some wider background. But Mr. Winter appears unwilling to intro- 
duce his own ideas and criticisms, possibly from a mistaken sense of 
objectivity. In nearly every case the chapter is an uncritical résumé of 
the replies summarised in the appropriate appendix. This is not to 
deny that the facts are in themselves interesting and useful but in 
many cases their value would have been immeasurably increased if 
some criticism or measurement had been attached to them. Public 
lectures, University diploma courses, correspondence courses, 
summer and week-end schools, W.E.A. and municipal evening school 
classes, classes in gas supply, metallurgy and political theory; all 
these and more are mentioned, sometimes in detail and others only 
scantily, but there is no indication of their relative merits. What is the 
aim of post-entry training? What is the best method? What should 
be the relative spheres of the Universities and the professional bodies ? 
As Mr. Winter suggests that the Institute should make an early 
statement on the subject of post-entry training and also recommend 
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forms of post-entry classes it is unfortunate that he himself has not 
given a clearer lead. 

Thirdly, the reviewer must confess to a possibly quite unnatural 
prejudice in favour of Manchester. He, therefore, feels that 
Mr. Winter fails to appreciate the outstanding record of the Man- 
chester Corporation in the field of post-entry training and personnel 
policy generally. What other authority, for example, has on several 
occasions seconded an official to the University for a year’s research 
and special study? Incidentally, while the subject of Manchester is 
being mentioned the Schedule on page 185 gives the impression that 
no candidate was successful in passing the B.A. (Admin.) Degree of 
Manchester University in certain years. ‘Though the standard is 
indeed high no University could exist for very long if it ploughed all 
its students. 

These prejudices prevent the reviewer giving the book the measure 
of praise Lord Snell gives it in his foreword. But they should not 
prevent it being used by many people interested in this subject, for 
the book contains a collection of facts and opinions in a serviceable 
form. 


D. N. CHESTER. 
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PIONEERING THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


By ‘‘ ASSOCIATE ”’ 


Tue formation in South Australia of a Regional Group of the Institute of Public 
Administration (London) was the outcome of the enthusiasm of a few officers of 
the Public Service who had long been concerned with reform, and who had learned 
the essential lesson that to be truly effective all reforms must come from within. 

It had been found extremely difficult to secure an Act of Parliament which 
embodied an acceptable scheme of classification for the State Service. 

Changes imposed from without had proved utterly futile, and it was not until 
public servants produced a Bill of their own, and undertook (at no little personal 
risk) a lengthy uphill fight to get at least its general principles accepted and passed 
by legislators that real progress was made. Experience gained in the course of 
this long and often hazardous struggle proved of great value. 

Order can be produced from chaos only according to predetermined principles, 
which themselves are, or at least the recognition of them is, the outcome of 
experience. Thus minds exercised in the laudable attempt to fuse the practical 
with the ideal were immediately responsive when it was learned that an Institute, 
which sought to foster just such principles, actually existed in London, and they 
accepted with eagerness the suggestion that such an institution should be estab- 
lished in Australia. 

Mr. A. W. Pettit, Accountant of the Engineering Department, whose activities 
in connection with the Public Service Association had long placed him at the head 
of the progressive element, was moved to put into operation the idea of forming a 
branch of the Institute of Public Administration. 

As a nucleus he gathered together a few individuals whom he knew would not 
only appreciate such an idea, but also would work for its attainment. 

Then attention was turned to those whom it was thought ought to belong to 
such a body. 

Having created a suitable atmosphere and interest, a preliminary meeting was 
held in Mr. Pettit’s office on the 21st October, 1927, and it is interesting -to record 
that, in addition to the convenor, those who responded to the invitation to be 
present were Messrs. A. L. Read, now Under-Secretary, but then Chief Clerk in 
the Chief Secretary’s Department, the late V. E. R. Dumas, Deputy Registrar 
and later Registrar of Deeds, and W. G. Tucker, Accountant of the Treasury, 
afterwards Assistant Under-Treasurer. Mr. Pettit was elected Honorary Secretary 
pro tem. At this meeting it was resolved that a Regional Group be formed, and 
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that the Secretary should explain the nature of the work of the I.P.A. to intending 
members. 

The work of propaganda then proceeded apace, and, when forty prospective 
members had been enrolled, a further meeting, presided over by the Public Service 
Commissioner (Brig.-Gen. S. Price Weir, D.S.O.) was held on the znd March, 1928. 

Upon this occasion a committee was appointed to draft rules in accord with 
the London Constitution. The personnel of this committee reveals the progress 
that had been made in extending interest in the movement beyond the limits of 
the State Service. The committee consisted of: Messrs. E. R. Ramsay, Deputy 
Director of Posts and Telegraphs, the late W. L. Stuart, Master of the Supreme 
Court, Brig.-Gen. Weir, Public Service Commissioner, G. E. Willson, Common- 
wealth Public Service Inspector, and A. W. Pettit, Accountant, Engineering 
Department. 

With a few desirable amendments the rules prepared were adopted at a meeting 
held on the 23rd March, 1928. 

The appointment of officers followed:—Patron, Sir George Murray, Chief 
Justice and Chancellor of the University; President, the Premier (then Hon. R. L. 
Butler); Vice-Presidents, the Leader of the Opposition (Hon. L. L. Hill), Sir 
Langdon Bonython, Sir David Gordon, Mr. E. Kyffin Thomas and Mr. J. E. 
Davidson; Council, Brig.-Gen. Leane (Chairman), Mr. E. R. Ramsay, Brig.-Gen. 
S. Price Weir, Mr. G. E. Willson and Mr. V. E. R. Dumas; Treasurer, Mr. A. L. 
Read; Secretary, Mr. A. W. Pettit; Finance Committee, Messrs. S. Price Weir, 
G. E. Willson and V. E. R. Dumas; Educational Committee, Messrs. A. L. G. 
Mackay, J. W. Wainwright, A. N. Roupell and C. G. Lewis; Programme and 
Entertainment Committee, Messrs. E. R. Dumas, A. W. Dunstone and J. E. D. 
O’Mahoney; Auditors, Messrs. W. E. Rogers and J. W. Wainwright. 

The Group was now thoroughly instituted, and, in order to celebrate its 
inauguration, a smoke social was held at the Grosvenor towards the end of June. 
Upon that auspicious occasion, the Chairman (Brig.-Gen. R. L. Leane, Commis- 
sioner of Police), pointed out that the South Australian Group was the first 
Regional Group to function in the Dominions, and that happy achievement was 
largely due to the unflagging efforts of Mr. A. W. Pettit. South Africa, indeed, 
had formally constituted a Group before South Australia, but it had not become 
active until later. An inaugural address was given by Mr. (now Professor) A. L. G. 
Mackay, Lecturer in Public Administration at the Adelaide University, whose 
cheerful advice and hearty co-operation had assisted in establishing the Group. 

One of the first efforts to be made by the new body was to investigate the 
possibility of securing the establishment at the University of a Chair of Public 
Administration. The University authorities proved entirely sympathetic with the 
idea, but, in view of the necessity of developing other Faculties already existing, 
it was not found practicable to meet fully the Institute’s demand. However, a 
diploma course was duly established, and it has proved attractive and helpful to 
officers of the public and municipal services and others. This close association of 
the Service with the University is of the utmost importance and cannot but 
strengthen both. 

A library also was formed and rapidly grew in value and size. 

Weekly lunch-hour addresses were instituted, and) many informative talks 
enhanced the value of the scheme; but the necessary brevity of after-lunch talks 
greatly restricted the scope of the addresses, so the weekly idea was changed to the 
present monthly gatherings where lunch is provided, and a longer time made 
available to the speaker. 

Occasionally full evening lectures on appropriate subjects have been given. 

Another activity has taken the form of visits to places and institutions of 
interest, and these, like the lectures, have achieved the dual purpose of education, 
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by sharing a knowledge of things otherwise known only to those actually dealing 
with them, and of social intercourse between members of allied Services. 

Following the example of the Mother Institute with her Haldane Essay Com- 
petition, it was decided in 1930 to establish an annual prize for an essay dealing 
with administrative subjects. The Patron of the Group (Sir George J. R. Murray) 
not only accepted the suggestion that the essay should be named after himself, but 
also made a handsome donation for the prizes. When the success of the competi- 
tion had been proved, Sir George generously endowed the Prize Fund, so that the 
contest might be held in perpetuity. A step in the right direction was made when 
the privilege of submitting essays was extended to other States. 

A further commendable decision was in inaugurating scholarships for deserving 
students taking the Diploma in the Public Administration course. Doubtless, the 
future will reveal the wisdom of this concession. 

In July, 1930, the pressure of official duties forced Mr. Pettit to relinquish the 
position of Group Secretary. This was an event which caused very real regret, as, 
more than anybody, Mr. Pettit had been the pioneer of the movement which 
brought about the establishment of the Institute in Australia, and had remained 
the guide, philosopher and friend of all whom he had inspired to join in the good 
work. His tact, enthusiasm, and wise counsel had never wavered during the 
difficult period of inauguration. However, a worthy successor was found in 
Mr. C. G. Lewis, Secretary to the Director of Education, who had been from the 
beginning a fellow-worker with Mr. Pettit, sharing his views and high principles. 
Happily, he still retains the secretarial position. 

In 1931 the first Annual Conference was held in conjunction with the third 
Annual Meeting, and this served to bring the Institute and its work before the 
public. The Premier of the State (Hon. L. L. Hill) opened the Conference, 
Professor J. McKellar Stewart delivered a memorable address entitled: ‘‘ The 
University and the Public Service,’’ and the Lord Mayor gave a civic reception of 
the delegates. A series of addresses by members of the Service and others dealt 
with topics having reference to the recruitment, training, promotion, classification 
and efficiency in the Public Services. In the evening the first annual dinner 
rounded off a most successful day’s work’. 

Similar gatherings have been held in each subsequent year, and always they 
have testified to the care and organising ability of the Group Secretary. 

During the year 1931, ‘‘ Monthly Review,’’ a type-written budget of news 
and notices, was issued, and has become a valued adjunct of the work of the 
Group. 

Upon this wise, then, the birth and development of the Group has proceeded. 
The fear entertained by some timid souls twelve years ago that the movement 
would soon languish and become one more wreck to litter the wayside of the path 
of good intentions has not been realised. The skill that went into laying solid 
foundations at the start, and the fostering care that carried the Group through the 
early years of existence, have begotten a substantial growth which has 2 ’equately 
fulfilled the hopes of its founders. 

Other States have established Groups in connection with their own Services on 
lines pioneered by South Australia. 

The Mother Institute has been generous in commendation and encouragement, 
and has helped us to realise that we are privileged to belong to a world-wide body 
possessed of high and honorable traditions, and which has a contribution to make 
to the fulfilment of the wider sympathy, loyalty and efficiency which should 
pertain to that Commonwealth of free nations of which we are a part. 
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The Municipal Year Book and Encyclopzdia of Local Government Administration. (The 

Municipal Journal, Ltd., 3/4, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2.) 35s. net. 

THE 1940 edition of this work—the 44th annual issue—has been completely revised 
and brought up to date. It comprises 51 sections, of which 42 are devoted to all 
the important branches of the civic administration, and the remaining nine sections 
to the descriptive records of National and Local Authorities and names and 
addresses of Members of Councils in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and Eire, and 
also lists of Joint Authorities. 

Among the outstanding sections are those relating to Local Government legis- 
lation and Law Cases, Roads, Transport, Finance, Rating and Valuation, Housing 
and Slum Clearance, Town and Country Planning, Public Health, Education, Parks, 
Public Assistance, Water Supply, Public Cleansing and Sewage Disposal, Civil 
Aviation, Police Services, etc. 

The Air Raid Precautions and Fire Services are dealt with extensively. Local 
Government Administration has, of course, been materially affected by the war, 
and both in the general survey of the year’s administration and in the various 
appropriate sections the salient changes as a result of war-time conditions have been 
detailed. Emergency Statutes, Rules, Orders, Regulations, and Ministerial instruc- 
tions are given in concise form for speedy reference. 

An improvement this year is the thumb-indexing in place of tabs, marking all 
important sections and materially facilitating reference. 

Mr. Walter Elliot, M.P., Minister of Health, in a general preface to the volume, 
refers to the ‘‘ tremendous events ’’ of the past year, and doubts whether these 
have made themselves felt in any department of administration more forcibly than 
in Local Government. ‘‘ For the Local Authorities,’ he says, ‘‘ these testing times 
have provided the opportunity of demonstrating once again, to a world in violent 
change, the essentials of that local democracy and local initiative which have so 
often proved both the great characteristic and the great strength of our civilisa- 
tion.’’ 

Captain Euan Wallace, M.P., Minister of Transport, contributes a Foreword to 
the Roads and Transport Sections. +. Sep. G 


Civics: The How and Why of Self-Government. By K. B. Smellie. (G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 
It is to be hoped that the war has not very seriously affected the sale of Mr. 
Smellie’s excellent book. There is little doubt that had it been published shortly 
before the last war its purchasers would have been very few in number. In these 
days, however, when many people are examining the foundations of their belief 
in democratic institutions, the case may very well be different. None who are old 
enough can fail to be struck by the totally different atmosphere which prevails in 
the early days of this war from that which enveloped us from 1914 to 1917. Dis- 
cussion about the ends for which we are fighting the war are greater than discussion 
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about the progress of the war itself: peace aims, which it were almost treason to 
mention until after three years of the last war had elapsed, now occupy much 
newspaper space and fill many public halls. People (or a great many of them) 
want to make sure that the war is being fought to extend the principles of self- 
government and to acquire a greater control over their social and economic circum- 
stances. It is an immensely encouraging sign. One would, however, feel more 
confident that this wide expression of interest would achieve definite results if it 
were based upon a better appreciation of the problems involved in ‘“‘ the gentle 
art of living together.’’ To those whose enthusiasm for a better world feels the 
need of this basis of knowledge ‘‘ Civics ’’ can be wholeheartedly commended. 
Within just under 250 pages Mr. Smellie includes short disquisitions on the 
nature of society, the meaning of politics and the modern State; describes the 
development and significance of the British constitution, the Cabinet system, the 
work of Parliament, the machinery of central and local government, and the 
judicial system; and summarises conflicting views as to the purpose of the State. 
In such a compressed but far from superficial survey of those matters on which 
it is the duty of the responsible citizen to be informed there is necessarily little 
that is critical (e.g., there is little to indicate the almost complete dominance of 
the Cabinet over Parliament). Mr. Smellie, quite properly, were this to be held 
against him, would say his purpose was to induce the reader to attempt to form 
his own judgments on the problems of social life and the relation of the individual 
to the State after having had them pinned down before him and their salient 


features pointed out. 
Ns Ww. 


A Century of Municipal Progress, 1835-1935. Pp. 491. New and Cheap Edition. 
(G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


N.A.L.G.O. and the publishers of this book are to be congratulated on the 
courage and vision which have enabled them—at this time of rising prices and 
general upheaval—to re-issue this important book at a price which makes it 
accessible to a considerably larger clientéle than hitherto. For this new edition no 
changes have been made in the text or format of the book. The very sincere 
tribute of the late Sir Andrew Grierson in our issue for January, 1936, therefore 
remains a simple statement of truth. One single sentence—as a reminder—may 
here be quoted: ‘‘ It undoubtedly forms a very desirable addition to the library of 
every experienced local government administrator whether he be official or lay.’’ 


A: G..S. 


Law of the Constitution (pp. 473). By A. V. Dicey, K.C., Hon. D.C.L., with an 
Introduction (pp. 166) and Appendices (pp. 167) by E. C. S. Wade, M.A., LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 15s. net. 

THE reprinted text is that which under the hand of Dicey attained its final form 


in 1908. 

In the Introduction the editor summarises the constitutional changes, bearing 
on Dicey’s three main principles, which have occurred between 1885 (and to some 
extent 1914—the date of the last edition, edited by the author) and 1938. The 
three principles, of course, are (1) the legislative sovereignty of Parliament; (2) the 
universal rule or supremacy of ordinary law, and (3) the dependence of the con- 
ventions of the constitution on the law. 

The appendices contain historical, analytical and comparative accounts of three 
subjects: (1) Administrative Law in England and France; (2) Liabilities of the 
State and its agencies in the ordinary courts, and (3) the law affecting the rights 
of public meeting and discussion. 

This—at first sight—rather weighty dressing of modern scholarship with which 
Dicey’s famous text is republished to the world is a firm reminder that it is by no 
means a museum piece fit only for facsimile reproduction. It is still vital. 
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At any rate, with its present accompaniment of modern instances (and modern 
criticism) the text is likely to prove more useful to students of the 1940’s than 
would any simple reprint. And this treatment cannot be regarded as foreign to the 
spirit of Dicey, for few inventors or discoverers (and Dicey was something of both) 
have shown over a long period of years [1885 to 1914] more readiness to re-test, 
by reference to experience, the validity of their discoveries. 

This reprint is therefore welcomed alike for its continued practical significance 
and for the care and ripe scholarship so loyally expended in the editorship. 

A. C. S. 


Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. 

TueE third Annual Report of the activities of the Institute of Public Affairs, which 
serves the Maritime States’of Canada, is a striking revelation of what can be done 
in the field of public administration when vigorous leadership is given by a univer- 
sity in the task of securing cordial co-operation in the study of administrative 
problems among the various authorities and persons concerned. Besides pursuing 
the normal academic courses in public administration in the university itself, the 
Institute has organised extension and research work on a considerable scale; 
and the larger universities may well be stimulated and guided by this interesting 
record of what Dalhousie, with its limited resources and its comparatively 
restricted area, has been able to accomplish. It has worked in co-operation with 
the Unions of the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Municipalities and with the 
Government Offices in Halifax with the happiest resuits. 

On the side of research, the Institute has inaugurated studies in the history of 
municipal government in Canada, unemployment relief and its effects on municipal 
finance and administration, government finance in Nova Scotia, Canadian boards 
for the control of public utilities, marketing, etc.—in particular, the marketing 
boards in the Nova Scotia apple industry, which has been seriously affected by the 
war—and the administration of the Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act in Prince 
Edward Island. 

The Report includes information about the considerable output of publications 
fostered by the Institute and is altogether an interesting and stimulating account 
of a remarkable piece of pioneering work. Dr. Richter is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the success so far achieved by the Institute which he directs. 
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